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Arr. 6. The history of Mexico, collected from Spanish and 
Mexican Historians, from manuscrifits and ancient fiaintings 
of the Indians, together with the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, illustrated by engravings, with critical disserta- 
tions on the land, animals, and inhabitants of Mexico, by 
Abbe D. Francesco Saverio Clavigero: translated from the 
sriginal Italian by Charles Cullen, Esq. In three volumes 
8vo. Volumes 2dand 3d. Philadeiphia, Thomas Dobson. 


Wi did not commence our remarks upon this work be- 
cause it is new, (although we believe this to be the first edition 
»tinted in America,) but because the country of which it treats 
at this time peculiarly attracts the public attention. Our sym- 
pathies are interested in the fate of a great people struggling a- 
gainst oppression. As lovers of freedom, we wish them suc- 
cess, while, as philanthropists, we weep over the misery, the 
bloodshed, and the devastation ever attending the triumphs of 
conquerors. 

Another reason for noticing the work 1s the spirit of enquiry 
at present existing with regard to the first settlement of this 
country, and pateicularly with regard to the numerous monu- 
ments of ‘days long since past”’ still remaining in the western 
states. No study is more interesting than that of antiquities, 
when pursued upon a liberal and comprehensive plan, and not 
descending into those petty and trifling details which disgrace the 
science. The contemplation of magnificent ruins produces 
" the sublimest sensations, and suggests a train of moral reflec- 
tions, which have a natural tendency to enlighten the under- 


standing and to improve the heart, We regret that the pencil 
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ef the artist has not been employed by the few who have taken 
an interest in beholding and describing the remains of an ancient 
and unknewn people. History and painting mutually assist 
eachother. They give immortality to that which is fast falling 
to decay and enlighten generations yet unborn by faithfully 
transmitting pictures of the past. In the temples of Mexico, 
andin those numerous circumvallatory works which are scat- 
tered through the “valley of the Mississippi’ we observe a stri- 
king similarity, and, although we do not believe they were all 
built for the horrid purpose of sacrificing human victims to ap- 
pease their blood thirsty idols, yet the local situation of most of 
them and the form of their construction prove that they could 
not have been designed for fortifications only. Some of them 
indeed were evidently formed for defence, while others appear to 
have been used for various purposes, such perhaps as holding 
national councils, worshipping their Gods, and rejoicing for vic- 
tory. <A traditionary account among the Leni-Lenape seems 
to strengthen our opinion, as does also the custom of various 
other nations in forming their entrenchments. The Celtes, the 
original innabitants of Ireland, a timid and unwarlike race, for- 
tified themselves by embankments of earth, and the Firbolgs, a- 
nother class, selected rising grounds and entrenched them- 
selyes with single, double, and triple embankments. They al- 
so celebrated their religious rites during war in these fortificae 
tions. 

The origin of nations is for the most part involved in impen- 
etrable obscurity. Those, who have attempted to unravel the 
intermixtures of the human species, and to trace them through 
their different ramifications, have assumed the position, that a 
similarity in the religious rites, laws, and language of different 
people furnished strong, if not conclusive, evidence of their hay- 
ing been originally the same race. 

On comparing the manners, institutions, and laws of the 
Celtic and Gothic nations with those of the Mexicans and with 
those also which in all probability formerly existed in Western 
America, we cannot but observe a striking similarity; and, if 
we admit with Sir William Jones that the ancient inhabitants 
ef this continent were a colony from Egypt or India, we may 
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readily account for the similarity. Whether the Egyptians 
‘were a colony from India, or the inhabitants of India were a 
colony from Egypt, is of no importance as it regards our opin- 
ion. Ifa solution of this question however should be attempt- 
ed, from appearances and reasonable conjecture we should give 
the precedency to Egppt. The regularity of its civil polity; 
its improvements in agriculture; and the stupendous remnants. 
of its architecture, which have even to this day mocked the as- 
Saults of time; the superb ruins of Thebes, the most celebrated 
remains of ancient,splendour-of which any country can boast, 
and chronological tables, even beyond the reach of historical 
record, with many other monuments of art which exited the as- 
tonishment and admiration of travellers more than two thou- 
sand years ago,—all point to Egypt as the country where the 
first progress was made in the arts of civilization, and whencé 
they were gradually spread by the intercourse of commerce 
and by the establishment of colonies from the mother country 
in other parts of the world. The human soul was by the Egyp- 
tians believed to be immortal and to pass into the bodies of oth- 
er animals after death, and this doctrine was universally beliey- 
ed among the Druids as well as the Mexicans. The Mexican 
priests enjoyed immunity from taxes, presided over the educa- 
tion of youth, ministered at the altars, directed all religious 
ceremonies, and were counsellors to the king. The respect 
paid to them was almost equal to that, which they rendered to 
the deities, whose ministers they were. This is a faithful por- 
trait likewise of the Druidical priests as drawn by Tacitus and 
Cesar. The Mexican priests had chiefs over them correspon- 
ding to the high priests of the Druids, and they committed not 
the mysteries of their religion to writing, but to the memory of 
their disciples who spent many years in learning their precepts. 
The beundless powers of imagination, stimulated by fraud or 
folly, are able to form Gods of all shapes and dimensions. We 
cannot therefore jusdy conclude that one nation borrowed their 
deities from another, unless the features of resemblance are too 
strong to have becn merely accidental, and whenever we find this 
striking coincidence we are almost forced to believe that 
somyg Conn¢xion must have formerly existed between the nations 
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who have adopted them. Ifthis resemblance can be pointed out 
between the Mexicans and the Druids of Britain, whose reli- 
gious tenets were disseminated throughout the north of Europe, 
aud if it be admitted that they received their rites and ceremo- 
nies from the Egyptians or the Hindoos, we may infer a gene- 
ral union or least an affinity between them. 


“Tezcatlinoca. This was the greatest god adored in these 
countries after the invisible God or Supreme Being, whom we 
have already mentioned. His name means Shining Mirror, 
from one that was attached to his image. He was the God of 
providence, the soul of the world, the creator of heaven and 
earth, and master ofall things. They represcuted him always 
young, to denote that no length of years ever diminished his 
power. They believed that he rewarded with various benefits 
the just, and punished with afflictions and disease the wicked. 
They placed stone seats in the corners of the streets for that 
God to rest upon, wher he chose it, and upon which no person 
yas ever allowed to sit down.” Vol 2, p. 6. 


‘The Mexicans also had goddesses, among whom we might 
point out peculiarities of character and attributes ascribed to 
those who were served by the Druidical priestesses and by the 
ancient Egyptians. ‘The days of the year and month had each 
a divinity presiding over them, and their Gods frequently des- 
cended to earth to enjoy the society of mortals. Every month 
a festival was celebrated in honor of their Gods. One peculiar- 
ity existed among the Mexicans different from that of every 
other nation yet known, which was that in their common calcu- 
lations they never used the lunar month, although it was per- 
fectly known to them. From what cause this circumstance a- 
rose is uncertain, unless the number was increased to an equal- 
ity with the Gods whom they most wished to honor, although 
our author informs us that their chief Gods were only thirteen 
ia number. The invisible God of the ancient Druids was 
known in Mexico, and the people were forbidden, under the se- 
yerest penalties, to represent him by any external form. Both 
people offered human victims and their temples were in the o- 
pen air, where all their religious ceremonies were performed. 
A remarkable air of secrecy and mystery clothed in horror the 
Celtic and Gothic institutions and the laity were kept entirely 
ignorant of their religious ceremonies. Among the Mexticahs 
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none except those who had dedicated themselves to their Gods 
were permitted to approach them. The character and attri- 
butes of the god Tezcatlipoca are extremely similar to those 
of the chief God of the ancient Celts, a people whom we sup- 
pose aé origine to have been the same as the Goths, for Taci- 
tus assures us that the ancient British language was very little 
different from that spoken in Gaul, “Sermo haud multum di- 
versus.’ A minute comparison between the Gods of Mexico 
and those adored by the Druids of Britain and by other nations 
of the same origin would furnish an interesting subject of dis- 
cussion. It might be impossible to demonstrate that one par- 
ticular God was adored in Mexico for the same attributes as in 
Britain and in Egypt, but we presume a striking similarity 
might be pointed out, although the causes which produce poly- 
theism tend also to clothe “‘these creatures of the human brain’’ 
with new powers and new attributes as they pass from onenation 
to another. Like that of the ancient Britons, the government of 
the Mexicans was a monarchy, and like that too it was elective. 
The country in which they lived induced them to build more per- 
manent habitations than were those of the Britons, but the spi- 
rit of faction within and animosity against the neighbouring 
states often shook the monarch on his throne and were the prin- 
cipal cause of the easy conquest of the country. Their own 
traditionary accounts furnish another proof of their origin, and 
the arts and manufactures they had among them induce a be- 
lief that their ancestors were as far advanced in civilization as 
were the Egyptians in the height of their glory. They must 
have emigrated nearly at the same time with the ancient Bri- 
tons, and while one part of the colong proceeded to the north of 
Asia and thence to America, the other crossed over to Europe. 

An enquiry into the manners and conduct ofour species is at 
at all times curious and interesting, and the many tra- 
ces, still remaining in the western country, of a people who are 
now no more, call upon us carefully to preserve them, and by 
them industriously to trace the origin of the race, and their 
ideas with respect to the creation of the world and other great 
events mentioned in the annals of all nations. We have no 
doubt that even the antiquities of this country would add ther 
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festimony to the vast mass of evidence, brought from the histo 
ry of other nations and confirmed throughout by ancient med. 
als, sculptures, and paintings, engraved from the cabinets of the 
curious in every region where science has flourished or where 
even a fragment of history has been preserved, of the certainty 
and universality of the deluge, the confusion of tongues, and the 
dispersion of people. 

Their barbarous mode of anointing their high priest is a rite 
worthy of Pluto’s kingdom: 


“The high priest in the kingdom of Acolhuacan was, accord~ 
ing to some historians, always the second son of the king. A- 
mong the Totonacas he was anointed with the elastic gum, 
mixed with children’s blood, and this they called the divine une- 
tion. Some authors say the same of the high priest of Mexi- 
co.” Vol. II. page 41. 


In contemplating the solemn mysteries of superstition and 
its bloody rites, we are at once awed by its majestic appear- 
ance and struck with wonder at its horrid cruelty. In every 
clime where men are prompted by a sense of dependence to 
worship God, we behold religion clothed in absurdity and load- 
ed with unmeaning ceremonies, but no where do we see the 
mild, the dignified, and the amiable virtues made a part of it, 

xcept in those countries where the sable cloud of ignorance 
has been tinged with the goiden radiance of divine illumina- 
tion. Like Chremes in the play, “we are men and take an in- 
terest in all that relates to mankind” but when we see human 
nature so degraded, we think with Rhadamanthus, “O that they 
were better, then the Elysian fields would not be overrun witk 


> 





weeds.’ 
Astrology, ever the attendant of superstition, was practiced 
to a great extent among the Mexicans. The priests were con- 
sulted with regard to the good or bad fortune of children, the 
success of wars, the happiness or misfortune of marriages, and 
almost every other undertaking. For this purpose the year 
was divided into signs or characters, and the month had signs 
corresponding to the number of days, and these served as prog 
wostics. We observe Scorpio and Pisces among the Mexican 
signs, while the others were changed for the names of animals 
and plants produced in their own country, 
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Education has, in every well regulated state, engaged the 
attention of government, This, according as it is good or bad» 
is its happiness or its bane. The degree of attention to educa- 
tion is one of the best criteria by which to judge of the mo- 
rals of acountry. Accordingly as it is regarded or neglected, 
will public good or public evil predominate. The Mexicans 
well understood its importance and applied it to the formation 
of laws and to the support of the state. The science of gov- 
ernment cannot be brought to a regular form among a rude 
people. It is one of the profoundest subjects, upon which the 
talents and ingenuity of man can be exercised. It embraces so 
large a variety of expedients, and delivers its dictates for such 
great and momentous ends, that its principles can only be un- 
derstood by a mind drilled from early youth, long accustom- 
ed to industrious research, and familiar with the comparisons 
of discreet reflection. In a civil point of view, then, the im- 
portance of education is easily seen. The arts and sciences 
have indeed their inconveniences, but without them there can 
be no society, and without society, no affinity, no virtue: no 
knowledge of our duties, of our capability of improvement, or 
of the happy developement of our intellectual faculties. What 
indeed is the human race scattered abroad without morality, 
without religion, without science, unable either to admire or to 
contemplate the wonders of creation? We cannot admit that 
the man, who exercises the arts, and who has enlarged his mind 
by reflection, is less happy than the Hottentot or the Esqui- 
maux, whose knowledge is confined to running, leaping, and 
shooting the arrow, and whose only occupation is to satisfy the 
cravings of nature, and then, void of thought, to slumber at the 
foot ofa tree. The sciences and arts lead to industry, and pre- 
elude the necessity of a precarious dependence upon the spone 
taneous productions of nature. When men were without arts 
they were obliged to sally forth from their forests like famished 
wolves in pursuit of prey. They were forced to destroy each 
other to prevent their being all destroyed by famine. Hence 
the inundation of those barbarous hordes, who, issuing from 
the mountains of the north, bade adieu to their barren abodeg, 
and destroyed every thing in their progress towards more geni« 
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al climes, until they were themselves destroyed. Notwith- 
standing the numerous blessings which nature has lavished on ~ 
man, he would have remained poor and miserable without that 
education, which increases intellectual enjoyment, the purest ° 
species of pleasure, which banishes famine, breaks the galling 
yoke of slavery, and instructs individuals in their respective 
rights. The instructions of the Mexican father to his son are 
so excellent that we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of ex- 
tracting some of them. 


«“My son, who art come into the light from the womb of thy 
mother, like the chicken from the egg, and like it art preparing 
to fly through the world, we know not how long Heaven will 
grant to us the enjoyment of that precious gem which we pos- 
sess in thee; but, however short the period, endeavor to live 
exactly, praying God continually to assist thee. He created 
thee: thou art his property. He is thy father, and loves thee 
still more than I do. Repose in him thy thoughts, and day and 
night direct thy sighs to him. Reverence and salute thy elders, 
and hold no one in contempt. To the poor and the distressed 
be not dumb, but rather use words of comfort. Honor all per- 
sons, particularly thy parents, to whom thou owest obedience, 
respect, and service.”’ Vol. II. page 16. 


And again: 

«Never tell a falsehood, because a lie is an heinous sin. When 
ut Isnecessary to communicate to another what has been im- 
parted to thee, tell the simple truth -without any addition. 
Speak ill of nobody. Do not take notice of the failings which 
thou observest in others if thou art not called upon to correct 
them. Benotanews carrier nor a sower of discord.” p. 118. 

The Mexican feats of activity were as much superior to 
those of modern rope-dancers and tumblers, as the renowned 
Peter Stuysevant was to Alexander, Cesar, or any of the heroes 
of antiquity, or the celebrated hero of Salamanca to the most re- 
doubted knight that ever engaged in the service of the most 
beautiful Donna. 

“One man began to dance, another placed upon his shoul 
ders accompanied him in his motions, while a third, standing 
upright upon the head of the second, danced<and displayed oth- 
er instances of agility. They placed also a beam upon the 


shoulders of two dancers, while a third danced upon the end of 
it.” Page 216. 


With regard to the time when America was peopled, we per 
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fectly agree with our author. The separation must have taken 
place soon after the deluge, for if the time had been much pos-. 
terior, the emigrants would have retained many useful and ne« 
cessary arts, which were of ancient date in Europe and Asia 
and which, once known, would never be forgotten. Sceptics,. 
who have desired to invalidate the Mosaic account of the creation, 
have contended that the inhabitants of America could not have 
derived their origin from Adam and Noah, because they were of 
a different colour. This has been set at rest unless they can 
show that the features and colour were not changed at the dis- 
persion; and we find that the hymns of the Americans, their 
paintings, and their traditions, all agree that they are the des- 
cendants of those who escaped from the generaldeluge. Our 
author next asserts that the Americans descended from different 
families after the dispersion, and brings, as proof, the great va- 
riety of languages. Nothing is subject to so many changes as 
language, and, to a superficial observer, words, originally from 
the same root, by difference in pronunciation, would appear a 
different tongue. We are pleased to see that this subject is 
attracting the attention of a gentleman* who is competent to 
the task of investigating it, and we have no doubt that his la- 
bours will demonstrate the correctness of our opinion, that all 
the ancient inhabitants of America spoke the same language. 
The changes, that must necessarily take place from difference 
of situation, would be very considerable, yet patient investiga- 
tion will strip it of its extraneous covering and evince its ori- 
nal sameness. This doés away our author’s second assertion, 
for, of all the marks used to discover the origin of a people, lan- 
euage is the most uncertain. The Mexican manner of build- 
ing temples, their religioys rites, their astronomical calcula- 
tions, and even their civil polity beara striking resemblarice to 
those of the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and the Druids of the 
north of Europe; from which circumstance a strong argument 
arises that they must originally have been the same people; 
and, if it be admitted, as we before suggested, that Egypt was 
the parent country, they migrated and left colonies in India, 


’ TT or c 
Peter §. Duponceau, Esq. 
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others eressed to the north of Europe, and others still by the 
north of Asia to America. 

We need not speak of our author’s merit, as it is universally 
acknowledged. We hail with rapture the epoch, when men of 
talents shall devote their time and learning to American histo- 
ry, and scatter the mists that envelop even that period which 
should be clear and luminous. Our youth are instructed in ev- 
ery history but that of their own country. The revolutions of 
Europe are familiar to Americans, while even the lives end ex- 
pleits of many of our most distinguished patriots and states- 
men are totally unknown. 

“History! thy voice can bid the dawn ascend; 
On thee alone the eyes of mankind bend! 
High arbitress! to thee our hopes are given, 
Sole pledge of fame, and delegate of Heaven! 
In thy dread mantle all our fates repose, 

Or bright with honor, or o’ercast with woes, 
And future heroes shall thy mandate keep, 
Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep 
Oh! to thy godlike destiny arise, 

Awake, exalt our patriots to the wins 3 


——— oe 


Art. 10. Letters on the United Provinces of South America 
addressed to the Hon. Henry Cray, Sfeaker of the House 
of Representatives, of the United States; by Don VicEnTE 
Pazos. Translated from the Spanish by Piarr H. Crossy, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 257. Wew- York, J. Seymour, 1819. 


IT is always pleasant, and may be perhaps sometimes not 
without advantage, to indulge the imagination in depicting the 
universal triumph of liberty; to behold mankind, in every na- 
tion, throwing off the shackles of tyranny, and enjoying, with- 
out abuse, the blessings of self government. We, in this free 
land, who can think, and speak, and act, with no other res- 
traints than those of reason and justice, are too apt to imagine 
that freedom is a boon, hard perhaps to acquire, but extremely 
easy, when once acquired, to enjoy and to retain. We do not al- 
ways take into consideration the immense influence of peculiar 
circumstances in qualifying a people for the possession and 
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preservation of liberty. Having been blessed ourselves, ale 
most beyond precedent, with wisdom and moderation at the 
helm of our affairs, at a time when, without them, our political 
bark must have suffered shipwreck on the quicksands which 
surrounded her, we naturally enough imagine that the same 
good fortune will attend other nations under similar circum- 
stances, and that nothing more is necessary for the attainment 
by them of permanent freedom, but to break the yoke which at 
present confines them, and to remain independent of foreign op- 
pressors. It is however unquestionably true, that a people, to 
be qualified tor liberty and self government, must be enlighten- 
ed and virtuous, must be disposed to maintain order and to sup- 
port law, as well as to resist oppression. In our reveriesthere- 
fore respecting the great political millenium, when every na- 
tion shall be independent, and every individual free, we should 
not forget to represent mankind as universally well educated 
and generally well disposed. We should remember that the 
mind must be free from the influence of prejudice, before it can 
be competent to govern itself; that the heart must be pure be- 
fore it can, with safety, be released from restraint. The idea of 
freedom does not imply the absence of government, nor is re- 
publicanism identified with anarchy and barbarism. We are 
bound indeed, and, if we love our race, we are naturally impel- 
led to wish all mankind as free as ourselves. But we should 
first wish them qualified for freedom, capable of making 
good laws, and willing to submit to them when made. With- 
out this pre-requisite freedom would be to them a curse 
rather than a blessing. It would only be the precursor of an- 
archy, which in a little time would inevitably re-produce the 
most galling oppression. 

These are obv.us truths, and yet they are too often disregard- 
ed. Mankind are apt to begin at the wrong end, to act from 
impulse rather than reflection, to be governed by passion ra- 
ther than by reason. We are not disposed to be incredulous 
of the rapid extension of freedom. We indulge the confident 

" hope, that every successive generation is better qualified than 
the preceding to enjoy permanent and rational liberty. But 
our hopes are built on the belief, that, as the world grows old- 
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er, mankind become wiser and better, and that the time, thou gh 
far distant perhaps, may rationally be expected, when every na- 
tion will possess sufficient virtue and intelligence to deserve 
freedom, and to enjoy it. 

There may be, however, in the situation of a people, many 
difficulties to overcome, many obstacles to remove, before they 
can be expected to become qualified to be free. The yoke of 
oppression may be so heavy, as to destroy the native elasticity 
of the mind. It may sometimes be necessary to attain a degree 
ofindependence,before the requisites for permanent freedom can 
possibly be grasped. A people bowed down by tyranny can 
hardly be expected to develop their true character. They 
must begin to be free, before they can enjoy the means of be- 
coming enlightened. They must be delivered from the debas- 
ing influence of oppression, before they can possess the virtues 
of freemen. Such apeople, probably, will be more likely to ob- 
tain ultimate success, if their struggle be hard, and their pro- 
«ress slow, than if they should suddenly burst forth from the 
midnight darkness of tyranny to the noon day effulgence of re- 
publican liberty. By a gradual advancement they become 
qualified for the change, and that degree of light, which, if sud- 
denly poured upon them, would destroy their vision, when slow- 
ly and regularly increasing from the dim twilight of morn to 
full orbed meridian splendour, is beneficial and delightful. 

Such, we sincerely hope, will be the case with the long be- 
nighted people of South America. Their condition has indeed 
been hard: their oppression has been severe, their struggle des- 
perate, their progress slow, and their success is still far from 
being complete. But they have learnt much, and will proba- 
bly learn still more, by the contest, and that which they have 
esteemed their severest calamity may prove in the end their 
highest blessing. The people of the United States have, 
very naturally and very properly, taken a warm interest in their 
efforts for liberty, and vet our knowledge of their character and 
condition has been but small. LEvery source of information 
therefore respecting them must be regarded as of the utmost 
importance and resorted to with the greatest avidity. 

It is indeed a little surprising that a part of our own Amer? 
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can continent, embracing so delightful a climate, producing so 
many admirable fruits, spreading over so vast an extent of 
country, and containing so large a population, should be so 
little known to us in these United States. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the language, the religion, the prevailing 
manners and customs of the people are all calculated to es- 
trange them from us. Our commercial intercourse with them 
has been small, and they, alas! have been too ignorant and too 
debased to render themselves extensively known. So long as 
they remained peaceful and quiet, patiently enduring the op- 
pression of Spain, so long they excited little curiosity. But 
when the spirit of revolution displayed itself among them, when 
they began to feel and to act like men conscious that they had 
rights and were bound to maintain them, every friend of liber- 
ty felt interested for their success. It was then, and not till 
then, that we began seriously to enquire into their condition and 
prospects, attentively to examine their-history, to investigate 
their character, and to observe their progress. But one feel- 
tng, we believe, has prevailed in the United States respecting 
them. Some perhaps have been more ardent than others, but 
all have sincerely hoped for their ultimate success. Some per- 
haps have been less confident than others, and some have fear- 
ed that their independence would not produce all the good ef- 
fects upon their condition, which most persons probably have 
anticipated. A difference too has prevailed among our politi- 
clans respecting the proper course of our governmeni towards 
them. But it has been a difference of opinion only, and not a 
difference of feeling, and when all shall be equally informed of 
the true condition of the struggling provinces, all, we presume, 
will be brought to agree as to leading principles, if not as to all 
the details of our national policy towards them. 

The work before us contains much interesting and valuable 
information, which comes to us from a source that entitles it to 
confidence. ‘The author, a native of the country he describes, 
has enjoyed the most favorable opportunities for acquiring 
correct information, while his general intelligence and familiar 
acquaintance with other parts of the world have afforded him 
the means of Just comparison andaccurate judgment. He may 
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naturally indeed be suspected of a strong bias towards his na. 
tive land, and, in mere matters of speculation, his opinions are 
to be regarded with some degree of caution. But his details of 
facts are generally to be reliedon, and his inferences from those 
facts are rational and judicious. We have read the work with 
great pleasure ourselves, and doubt not we shail afford a grati- 
fication to our readers by laying before them an outline of the 
information it contains, together with such occasional strictures 
as it may be calculated to call forth. 

South America embraces a tract of country of immense ex. 
tent, being in length at least four thousand five hundred miles, 
and in breadth upwards of three thousand. Only a portion how- 
ever of this vast territory is comprehended under the title ot 
the “United Provinces of South America.” The region of 
which Don Pazos treats extends only from the 16th to the 45th 
degree of south latitude, and of course does not include Terra 
Firma, Amazonia, nor Brazil on the north, nor Patagonia on 
the south. 


“This region is divided principally into Upper Peru and Rio 
de la Plata, properly so called, which commences at the foot of 
the mountains of Jujui, under the tropic of Capricorn; the for- 
mer comprehending the Provinces of Potosi, Charcas or La 
Plata, La Paz, Santa Cruz de la Sierra or Puno, Moxos, and 
Chigquitos; and the latter, Buenos Ayres, Banda Oriental, En 
tre Rios, Corrientes, Paraguay, Cordova, Mendoza or Cuyo, 
Salta, and Tucuman. 

‘The Provinces of Banda Oriental, Corrientes, Entre Rios, 
and Paraguay, which lie on the east and north of the river La 
Plata, are not included in the Union, and of these, together with 
the other provinces of Rio de la Plata, I shall speak more par- 
ticularly in a subsequent part of these letters.” p. 10. 


Our author, in the first seventy pages, furnishes a brief and 
desultory historical account of the political convulsions which 
agitated this country previously to the year 1810, the era of the 
presentrevolution. In some important particulars he differs from 
former historians,but for this difference it is not perhaps difficult 
to account. ‘The historians of South America have been gene- 
rally Jesuits, or friends and admirers of that sect, and were lit- 
tle disposed therefore to find out or to make known any thing 
favorable to the enemies of the Jesuits. Don Pazes on the 
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contrary has a strong hostility to that powerful and insidious 
sect, and embraces with avidity every information disreputable 
to them. He assures us, on the authority of “authentic docu- 
ments’’ found at Lima, that in the year 1725 a free government 
was established in Paraguay. 

‘In this secluded part of South America, which had no com- 
munication with any of the free and enlightened nations of 
the world, a government was established, which was founded up- 
on a representation of the people, and recognized as the basis 
of its institutions the arcane principle, that all power ema- 
nates from the people. A phenomenon in politics this, whick 
as escaped the knowledge of historians and philosophers, but 
which has happily come to light i in our own times, in spite of 
the efforts of tyranny to canceal it.” p, It. 

Whether this representation be correct or not, a republican 
gyovernment could not have existed there long. The influence 
of the jesuits was too extensive and too powerful to permit the 
principles of liberty to continue prevalent. . The patriot Ante- 
quera was sacrificed to their vengeance, and the restless dissat- 
isfaction of the populace was effectually subdued or disregard 
ed. From that time however tothe present, there have can‘ 
stantly been struggles, in some part of the Spanish pros 
inces, between the people and the government. Oppres- 
sion on the one hand, and a restive spirit on the other, have, 
from time to time, produced serious commotioas. In 1781 Tu- 
pac Amaru made a desperate effort to deliver Peru from the 
bondage of Spain. He, like Antequera, paid the forfeit with 
his life. The same fate toe befel Ubalde, a bold and ardent 
revolutionist, in 1805. 

On the 25th of March, 1809, the people of the little jurisdic 
tion of La Paz deposed the Spanish authorities, and erected @ 
sovernment under the name of Junta Tuitiva. They were 
soon however, with great bloodshed, reduced to submission by 
the reyal forces, and their province became almost a desert. 
Emboldened by the situation of Spain, in consequence of her in- 
vasion and expected subjugation by Napoleon, a spirit of revo 
lution spread through the provinces. Secret meetings were 
held in La Paz, Charcas, Potosi, Cochabamba, and Buenos 
Ayres, for the purpose of devising new constitutions. In Buen. 
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os Ayres the revolutionists succeeded in inducing the Viceroy 
to call a public meeting of the people, at which a new and pop- 
ular Junta was established. This step aroused the royalists 
throughout all the provinces. All who were in the service of 
the Spanish government flew to arms: the patriots gave them 
battle and met with a rapid succession of triumphs. But at 
length, unfortunately for the revolutionists, an armistice of 
forty days was agreed on, which was well improved by the roy- 
alists in preparing themselves for the recommencement of hos. 
tilities, and in sowing dissention among the superstitious and 
ignorant patriots. Not waiting for the conclusion of the armis- 
tice the royalists made an attack, and so completely routed their 
enemy as to drive them from the field, without even their artil- 
fery or their baggace. 

After the appointment by the people of a new Junta in Buen- 
os Ayres, many difficulties were found to arise. Too many an- 
ti-republican marks of distinction were shewn to the President, 
which it was deemed requisite to abolish. They have since 
however been revived, and continued down to the administra- 
tion of Pueyrredon. In October 1811 another government 
was established, and the supreme power was vested in three 
persons. By them was a great improvement made. They 
restored to the people their rights, encouraged freedom of 
speech and of the press, re-organized the army, and increased 
the public revenue. Internal dissentions however soon produ- 
ced another change. Pueyrredon, who has since arisen to the 
office of Supreme Director, created great confusion and was 
banished in disgrace. He however asked pardon of Alvear, 
the leader of a military mob, who not only forgave him, but 
loaded him with honours. 

“This military mob,” says Don Pazos, “sorely wounded the 
rights of the people and the cause of liberty, and diminished 
their respect and consideration in the eyes of foreign nations. 


This circumstance, which was known to the faction, hastened 
the meeting of the congress, which took place un the 3lst of 


January 1813, under the name of the constituent assembly, and 
which was clothed with more power than the former assembly. 
In this body there were several members distinguished for their 


talents, their liberality of sentiment, and their patriotism; and 
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who possessed a thorough and intimate knowledge of the true | 
interests of their country. In their debates the practical points 
of government were discussed with intelligence, and these were 
the first essays of legislation in Spanish America. Their meas- 
ures are actually producing great benefits to the country. A- 
mong them was the protection granted to foreigners who reside 
in the country, authorizing them to become proprietors of 
mines, to form companies to work them, &c. without being 
vexed for their religious opinions, and giving them permission 
to leave the country when they please; making free of duties 
all implements of husbandry, books and printing presses; the 
abolition of slavery, and the progressive manumission of the ex- 
isting slaves; the abolishing the Inquisition, and directing that 
no person under forty years of age could be a professed monk, 
a measure adopted to discourage celibacy; the establishment of 
public schools and mathematical academies; the division of the 
powers of the government into the three branches of the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial; and the concentration of the exec- 
utive power in one person, called the Supreme Director. This 
Assembly undoubtedly gave more regularity to the public ad- 
ministration, and energy to the government, which proceeded 
with prosperous steps in all its measures, while it consulted the 
cause of liberty, and the true interests of the people.” p. 55, 


Various disorders and revolutions succeeded each other tilf 
March, 1816, when the General Congress met at Tucuman, 
‘cand on the 9th July, independence was solemnly declared 
there.”? This Congress formed a constitution, styled provision. 
al, “which,”? says Don Pazos, “was very defective, and with 
but little liberality of principle.” On the 5th of April 1818 
was fought a great battle on the banks of the Maypu, in which 
5300 royalists were completely routed by the patriot forces un- 
der San Martin; 2000 men were left dead on the fiefd and the 
remainder taken prisoners, with all their artillery, baggage, &c. 
At the contemplation of this event, our author breaks forth 
with enthusiasm: 


“Honor and gratitude to the heroes of Maypu! Their mem- 
ory will be eternal, like the independence which has been seal- 
ed with their blood. These triumphs will undoubtedly pro- 
duce the absolute emancipation of South America, and ere Jon 
will the flag of liberty float upon the capital of Peru, and the 
_ fountain of her riches be opened to the knowledge and enter. 
prize of the whole civilized world.” p. 61. 


But notwithstanding this great success on one side of the 


continent, Monte Video, on the other side, “the key of Rie de 
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la Plata and of all the commerce of the interior,”’ is left in the 
possession of the Portuguese, and Peru, in spite of all its des- 
perate efforts and sanguinary struggles, is held in subjection by 
the royal forces of Spain. 

Having furnished an outline of the interesting events, which 
have attended the contest for liberty among the oppressed peo- 
ple of South America, our author remarks: 


“From the foregoing brief detail it clearly appears that the 
people of Peru have not merely shewn a disposition for inde- 
pendence, but have well nigh sacrificed themselves in the cause. 
In every battle in which they have been engaged they have 
fought with desperation; wherever the patriot army appeared, 
they were greeted by the people with joy; the cruelties inflict- 
ed by the Spaniards added fuel to the flame, and the royal 
troops every where met with the most determined hostility. But 
how has it happened that such favorable dispositions on the 
part of the people for independence have not been sufficient to 
put down the Spanish authorities? What are the causes still 
existing to impede a people possessing such abundant resourc- 
es, in their endeavours to establish their political indepen- 
dence? Wherefore have the armies of the patriots, instead of 
gaining advantages over the royalists, and expelling them from 
the country, been on the contrary more frequently defeated?” 
p- 70. 


These are indeed interesting enquiries, to which however a 
true knowledge of the state of the country and character of the 
people readily furnishes an answer. The single fact that the 
people of South America were so recently destitute of that in- 
estimable source of blessings,the ait of printing, speaks volumes 
on the subject. 

A slight review of the past history of South America, anda 
glance at the moral, religious, and political condition of its in- 
habitants, must be sufficient to show us why their struggles 
have not been attended with more uniform success, and must 


furnish us too with the means of solving the all-important en- 
quiry, whether they are likely, eventually and within a short 
period, to become qualified for the enjoyment of republican 
freedom. A people, ignorant, divided among themselves, long 
accustomed to the most debasing servitude, many of them 
hardly acquainted with the use of fire arms and trembling even 
at the repert of a cannon, a people held in thraldom by a super- 
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stitious veneration for artful and designing priests, who exer 
cise dominion over the body by threatening destruction to the 
soul; such a people, so long as they continue in such a situa- 
tion, can hardly be successful in their efforts to acquire politi- 
cal independence. Nor, should they succeed in acquiring it, 
would they be capable of enjoying its benefits. 


The people of South America are divided by Don Pazos into 
seven distinct classes, viz, Indians; Creoles, or Spaniards born 
in the provinces; Mestizos, or descendants of Indians and 
Whites; Cholos, descendants of Indians and Mestizos; Euro- 
pean Spaniards; Negroes; and Mulattoes. The Indians com- 
posed about two thirds of the population of Peru, and are in- 
deed extremely degraded. They area strong, hardy, industri- 
ous class of people, inured to the most severe physical exer- 
tion, and accustomed to the most innocent and simple diet. 
Their mode of living strongly resembles that of our negro 
slaves in Kentucky. “They rise in the morning before the 
break of day, the year round, and go into the field to their daily 
work, some to tend cattle and others to cultivate the ground. . 
They sleep on the floor of their cabins without beds.” “To 
these miserable beings the Spanish government has been worse 
than a pestilence: it has stopped their progress in civilization, 
and kept them in a state of the most stupid ignorance, and if 
they are not slaves by law, they suffer all the evils of the ne- 
sroes of Africa.”” They can neither read nor write, but are 
completely under the guidance of their Curas or Parrocos, 
priests for whom they entertain the most profound and blind 
veneration. The following may afford some idea of the degree 
of oppression which, under the garb of religion, is exercised 
towards this degraded and unfortunate people. 


“From their religious festivities I now pass to their funerals. 
The tax levied upon these solemnities is most painful to the In- 
dians, and the most barbarous avarice is displayed in its execu- 
tion. The sum which the Indian is obliged to pay is in pro. 
portion to his wealth, varying from $5 to $100. His property 
is narrowly investigated, and the violence of oppression unites 


"to aggravate the afflictions of a man who has lost a father, a 


brother, ora wife. I have seen the poor Indian weep till his 
heart was well nigh broke at the levying of this unjust contri- 
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bution. But the European Curas, whose hearts are harder 
than the gold they covet, turn a deaf ear to the wailing of 
the widow, whose children are taken from her, to pay this 
tax. A religion so abused and transformed into a systematic 
mode of thieving and robbery is a calamity more dreadful than 
a pestilence. Whocan believe that the religion of Jesus Christ, 
which is founded on the most sublime charity, should have been 
converted into an engine of such horrible oppression?” p. 91. , 

T he Indians are not ordinarily permitted to make use of fire 
arms, and indeed so inexperienced were they at the commence- 
ment of the revolution that, at the discharge of a cannon, they 
would actually tremble and fall tothe ground. They have, it is 
true, gained firmness by the experience they have acquired, and 
are now among the bravest and most persevering soldiers. But 
it can hardly be expected, that such a class of people would 
be very successful in opposing an army of veterans, or that, in 
the event of their success, they would be very temperate or ju- 
dicious republicans. 

The Creoles or Spanish Americans compose the nobility and 
fill the learned professions. ‘They are generally rich and luxu- 
rious, looking down with contempt upon the humble Indians, 
and regarding with odium the European Spaniards. They are 
not numerous in Rio de la Plata, but form a considerable class 
of the population in Low Peru. They are fond of books and 
are commonly intelligent and well educated. 

The Mestizos, descendants of whites and Indians, form the 
principal commercial part of the community, but have usually 
only moderate fortunes. They have a thirst for knowledge, and 
great vivacity of intellect,but their learning is commonly confin- 
ed to reading and writing. In this class have been some of the 
principal leaders in the revolution, but unfortunately their in- 
fluence among their countrymen is small. 

The Cholos, descendants of Mestizos and Indians, are a 
humble class. They are commonly without education and lit- 
tle disposed to receive it. The women fill the stations of meni- 
al servants, and the men are generally mechanics, very skillful 
and very expert. Some of them are good artists, displaying 
great talents in painting and sculpture. They are hardy and 
strong, and exceedingly fond of sport, especially of gymnastic 
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exercises and bull-baiting. They make good soldiers and are 
uniformly on the patriot side. 

The European Spaniards are sent from the mother country 
to fill the offices of government and keep the people in subjec- 
tion, or come out as adventurers to accumulate fortunes. They 
too are commonly bigotted and ignorant. They are of course 
on the side of government, and are exceedingly odious to the 
natives of the provinces. At the commencement of the revo~ 
lution there were in Buencs Ayres about 3000 of this clas$, and 
in Peru between seven and eight thousand. 

The Negroes are few in number and principally slaves; and 
the Mulattoes, who are likewise few, are commonly free and of 
exceedingly bad character. 

Such are the different classes of people, who inhabit the pro- 
vinces of South America. Is it any longer a matter of aston- 
ishment that they have not been able “to put down the Spanish 
authorities,”’ or that the armies of “the patriots, instead of gain- 
ing advantages over the royalists, and expelling them from 
the country, have been on the contrary more frequently defeat- 
ed?” Is it not indeed rather surprising that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the spirit of revolution has effected so much; that, 
undaunted by defeat and regardless of every obstacle, the friends 
of liberty have steadily persevered, and marched fearlessly for- 
ward to the attainment of their object? This very perseverance, 
zmidst circumstances so discouraging,affords an earnest of their 
ultimate success, and the length and difficulty of the struggle 
will, as we have said before, prove in the end eminently benefi- 
cial. 

The condition of South America is essentially different from 
that of the United States, when they were cclonies of Great Bri- 
tain. Our forefathers were never slaves. They emigrated to 
this country, as to an asylum from oppression. They were re- 
solved at all hazards and at every sacrifice to enjoy the rights 
of conscience, and they did enjoy them. Our free population 
was never, like that of South America, composed of different 
casts. We never had among us noblemen, rioting in wealth, 
monopolizing all the learning, and looking down with contempt 
on the humble and degraded yeomanry, who coastitute after al! 
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the boe and muscle of a nation. The hardy mechanics and 
industrious farmers of our country, even when we were under 
the dominion of Great Britain, enjoyed the means of education 
and improved them, were exempt from the influence of bigotry 
and prejudice, felt all the honest pride of freemen, and, while 
they cheerfully submitted to just and salutary laws, were ever 
ready to grasp the arms, which they knew so well how to use, 
in defence of their sacred rights and privileges. The exist- 
ence in South America of the different orders we have enume- 
rated has been essentially injurious to their efforts for liberty. 
A jealousy, destructive of mutual confidence and hostile toa 
hearty co-operation, has constantly prevailed among them. 
The higher orders too have been unfavorable to a revo- 
lution, whose natural tendency must be to diminish their rela- 
tive importance in the community: and unfortunately their in- 
fluence, especially that of the high clergy and the monks, has 
had great weight with the ignorant, and bigotted, and dependent 
among the inferior classes. The Mestizos and Cholos, consti- 
tuting but a small part of the population, have been almost 
the only efficient supporters of the popular cause, and they 
have had te contend, not only against the royal forces and the 
emigrants from Europe, but against the opposition or luke- 
warmness of the Creoles, the anathemas of the fathers of the 
Church, and the prejudice, superstition, and folly of the In- 


dians. 


The religion, if that hallowed term can be so grossly misap- 
plied, of the people of South America is a formidable foe to 
the interests of liberty. No tyranny is so powerful or so de- 
basing, as that which enthralls the mind, and no means are so 
effectual for this end as unenlightened superstition. 

‘South America will for ever remain ignorant and enslaved, 
so long as the freedom of religious opinion is restrained, and 
the institutions of the friars, and the law of clerical celibacy 
support d.”’ p. 102. 

Colleges and Academies in South Americaare sufficiently 
numerous. There is an University besides two Colleges at Cor- 
dova, a College at Buenos Ayres, three Universities nm Peru, 
and schools and inferior seminaries in all the principal towns 
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throughout the country. These establishments however are 
of recent date and their benefits are almost exclusively confi- 
ned to the nobles and other rich Creoles. The great mass of 
the people are still excessively ignorant. But the tendency of 
the revolution undoubtedly is to diffuse information, to excite 
a spirit of enquiry, and to cast down those unfortunate barriers: 
between the several classes of the community, which are so un- 
favorable to the interests of civil and religious liberty. 

The fine arts are cultivated in South America to an extent 
and with a degree of success hardly to have beea expected. Ma- 
ny of the Cholos ae fine painters and statuaries. Don Pazos 
remarks: 

“For myself I can say, that if the perfection of painting and 
sculpture consists in truth of representation, and those are the 
the best, which copy nature the closest, and present to the eye 
the most striking images, I cannot hesitate to declare that I 
have seen some specimens of sculpture and painting at Cusco 
and Potosi, not inferior to any I saw in the Museo de Nafioleon 
in the Louvre at Paris, or in any of the numerous collections 
which I visited in London.” 

Eloquence, especially that of the pulpit, is cultivated with 
ereat zeal, and specimens of the highest order are often 
met with in Peru, not inferior, in the estimation of Don Pazos, 
“to the splendid effusions of Massilon and Bossuet.’’ The pro- 
fession of law is exceedingly lucrative, and is often combined 
with that of divinity. Medicine as a science is yet but little un- 
derstood, and quacks of course are abundant. 

Our author presents a minute and interesting topograpical 
and geological description of the country of which he treats, 
with an account of its agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
and we regret that our limits will not permit us to follow him. 
The climate is various, but generally healthy and delightful. 
The soil, except in the metallic regions, is fertile and produc. 
tive, and the mines, which have been the source of so much 
wealth and so much misery, are still numeraus and extensive. 
The people are as yet but poor farmers: in consequence howev- 
. er of the revolution, which has awakened them from their leth- 
argy, and opened to them the channels of intercouse with other 
nations, they are improving in agriculture as well as in every 
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thing else. Their manufactures have hitherto been extensive, 
the Cholos, Negroes, and Indians seldom using any articles but 
those of domestic construction. Their commerce however is 
rapidly increasing, and the demand for foreign goods is likely 
to be considerable. 


Such is the situation of this interesting country. The de- 
fails of Don Pazos are more minute and more satisfactory than 
any we have met with before. In the most important particulars 
he substantially agrees with other authentic accounts, and, not- 
withsanding the enthusiasm which he displays respecting the 
prospects and future condition of his country, we see no reason 
to suspect him of unfairness in his statements. The people of 
South America, we rejoice to believe, are destined to indepen- 
dence. We hope too they are destined to the full enjoyment 
offreedom. They will probably never again submit to the do- 
minion of Spain, and they are every day becoming better qualifi- 
fied to govern themselves. The time perhaps may not be far 
distant, though it certainly has not yet arrived, when the exten- 
sion of their commerce, the general diffusion of knowledge a- 
mong them, a radical change in their religious establishments, 
and the destruction of the odious distinction of casts, will enable 
them to establish and to enjoy a free constitution. Much un- 
doubtedly has already been done, but much yet remains to do. 


“Ten years ago they were ignorant of the representative sys- 
tem of government, of the liberty of conscience and of the press: 
now they are familiar with all three, and with every other prin- 
<iple of the social science. These are certain proofs that the 
countries, which heretofore were the habitations of superstition 
and ignorance, are beginning to be enlightened; and it is flatter- 
ing to me to add, that in Chili and Buenos Ayres, where the art 
of printing has begun to extend itself, the people have already 
begun to adopt the republican institutions of the United States,” 
p. 122. 

We confess we are not without our fears, that the defects in 
the South.American character are too deeply rooted to be soon 
or easily eradicated. ‘The Creoles will not be very likely to be- 
hold with satisfaction a diminution of their relative importance, 
by an elevation to a political equality with them of the hitherto 


despised ahd degraded Indians: nor will the Indians readily and 
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ranquilly assume the character of republican freemen. They 
will probably ¢ither continue depressed by their ignorance and 
bigotry, or become intoxicated by their sudden political eleva- 
tion. We fear too the continued influence of a long establish- 
ed religion, or rather of a clerical order, whose power is entwin- 
ed around the hearts and consciences of the people by means | 
of their earliest impressions and strongest prejudices. Ouron- 

ly hope is founded on the difficulty of their struggle and the 

slowness of their progress. They have before them the exam- 
ple of the United States, whose political institutions they have 
begun to venerate. They have before them too, as a beacon to 

warn them of their danger, that baleful meteor, the I'rench rey- 

olution. May we not hope then that they will have among 

them enough of wise statesmen and pure patriots to stear them 

clear of the rock of tyranny and the whirlpool of anarchy, and to 

guide, with safety and caution, their political bark into the ha- 
ven of freedom! 

We have already extended our remarks to so great a length, 
that we have no room to notice as we could have wished seve- 
ral incidental topics of interest brought into view in the work — 
before us. The influence of mines on national industry and na- 
tional wealth is discussed with much ingenuity. Our author 
opposes the sentiment, advanced by most writers on political 
economy, that the working of mines of goid and silver is a 
source of evil rather than a benefit toacountry. On this sub- 
ject we shall merely remark, that the correctness of the senti- 
ment must depend on circumstances. If the cultivation of the 
soil and other useful branches of industry, by which a people 
may be fed and clothed, be entirely neglected, for the sake of 
obtaining those metals, whose intrinsis value is certainly far be- 
low that which they have acquired by being used as the instru- 
ment of exchange, a people may be rendered miserably poor, 
while they are furnishing the world with these articles of wealth 
it is true they will receive valuable commodities in exchange 
for their gold and silver. But the worth of these metals will 


_ be diminished in proportion to their quantity, and the labor of 


procuring them may be more than equal to the value of the ar- 


ticles they purchase. At the same time we are not disposed 
28 
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to doubt the correctness of the following assertions of our au- 


thor. 


“In South America, the mines are at present the only en- 
couragement of agriculture and industry; in those parts which 
are most distant from the mines, although the most fertile, the 
inhabitants are less wealthy. Easily supplying themselves 
with the necessaries of life, here their industry ceases, and th ey 
are comparatively idle and indolent. But the people who 
dwell in the neighbourhood of the mines become rich from sel-. 
ling the surplus produce of their soil for the gold and silver of 


_ the mines, and they are enabled to enjoy, if not more of the 


mere necessaries, certainly more of the comforts and luxuries 
of life. Thus it is that the prosperity of agriculture in Peru 
keeps pace with the progressive augmentation of surplus wealth, 
or of gold and silver.”’ p. 210. 


The project of cutting a canal through the isthmus of Darien 
is noticed, and its immense importance urged. We have room 


only for the following extract. 


‘<I do not hesitate to say, that a communication of navigable 
waters across that narrow isthmus, which connects the two A- 
mericas, would produce as momentous changes upon the com- 
merce and the wealth of the world, as the discovery of the pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. Like that it would 
change the course of navigation to the east, and Peru and Mex- 
ico would be interesting points in that new route, with the en- 
terprise and industry of Europe and the United States on the 
one hana, and the rich products of Asia on the other, and eager 
to exchange their gold and silver for the manufactured goods 


- of the former, and the silks and spices of the latter. Next to 


Peru and Mexico, the United States are more interested in the 
splendid project, than any other nation, on account of their 
proximity to South America, their commerce with the East In- 
dies, the precious metals of Peru and Mexico, the furs of 
Nootka Sound, and their establishment at Columbia River on 
the Pacific ocean.” p. 239. 

The commerce of South America, when it shall be free and 
open, will, no doubt, be a matter of vast importance, especial- 
ly to Great Britain and the United States. Laying all our feel- 
ings and sympathies aside, it is for our interest as a commer- 
cial nation that South America should be independent. She 
will supply us with specie, which is so constantly drawn from 
us by our East India trade. She may too furnish a market for 
eur manufactured goods, and thus encourage our drooping and 


almost disheartened domestic manufacturers. We shall im 
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deed have a formidable rival in Great Britain, but in some res- 
pects, our proximity for example, we shall have the advantage 
over her; and the time perhaps may shortly come, when, by 
the aid of her emigrating mechanics and the high prices af- 
forded in South America, we may enjoy a fair and not unsuc- 
cessful competition with her, i 


“But aside from considerations of mercantile gain or the en- 
couragement of manufactures, the people of the United States 
have a powerful interest in establishing a close connexion with 
their sister Republics in the South. The welfare of both parties 
calls loudly for such an alliance, and more especially since the 
crowned heads of Europe have made common cause for the 
stability of their thrones, and have formed their memorable 
league of legitimacy. Itis here in the two Americas that the 
people, strong in their principles, and rich in resources, and 
displaying humanity and justice, constancy and courage, should 
erect a formidable barrier against the encroachments of Euro- 
pean tyranny. Itis here that the proud waves of despotism 
should be stayed; and here should be buried forever in the grave 
of oblivion that calamitous maxim, which has been canonized 
for ages in Europe, that Kings rule by the grace of God.” page 
242. 


There may be something enthusiastic in such language as 
this, but itis a noble enthusiasm, an enthusiasm in the cause of 
freedom. With all our misgivings, we cannot but look for- 
ward with ardour to the expected speedy emancipation, not on- 
ly from Spanish tyranny, but from internal discord and domes- 
tic oppression, of our brethren in South America. Our fears 
give way to our hopes, and, with Don Pazos, we behold in an- 
ticipation the republics of North and South America banishing 
despotism from their hallowed shores, and establishing on an 
immovable basis, throughout the western hemisphere, the glo- 
rious empire of liberty. E. 
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INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


LETTER II. 
TO THE EDITOR. 





SIR—Before I proceed further to discuss the immediate 
subject of the latter part of my last letter, it is necessary to ob- 
viate an objection which may arise from the circumstance that 
the Spaniards found the Mexican temples very differentin their 
construction from the open circumvallations which I have des- 
cribed. The nations of Anahuac erected solid pyramidical 
structures of stone or brick, on whose apex was placed ashrine 
containing an idol, which was also the place of human sacri- 
fice. 

We have the authority of Sir William Jones, Maurice, and 
other of the best antiquarians, for asserting, that the use of 
temples excavated in the solid rock, as also of pyramids, imme- 
diately succeeded the grove worship performed in open cir- 
cumvallations. This alteration took place among the same 
people. In fact the pyramid, from its supposed resemblance 
to the shape of a flame of fire, was, like the more ancient open 
circles, exclusively appropriated to the worship of the Sun. 
We areconsequently justified in the conjecture that a later com- 
munication existed between Asia and the mid continent of A- 
merica, than with this more distant part of the country. I shall 
endeavour to evince, in my next letter, the great probability of 
such an intercourse, though for my present purpose it is not 
necessary, as Clavigero and other historians expressly mention 
that the first temple built in the city of Mexico was of mud or 
earth. Bernal Diaz, in his history, (chap. 8,) says that all the 
remples had outer walls enclosing open areas, and that the 
ombs ofthe Mexican nobility were within. “He saw them 
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still stained with human blood.” The account of the first earth- 
en temple of Mexico consequently nearly agrees with that of 
our circumvallations. It was a rampart or wall of earth enclos- 
ing a mound of earth, whether pyramidical” or conical is not 
known, though the corners of a mud pyramid could not be pre- 
served from the weather,and in shape it would soon become con- ° 
ical. Suchare mostof our circular circumvallations, which con- 
tain each a mound, that considerably overtops the earthen ram-~- 
parts. In this tumulus; which resembles the tomb of a Mexi- 
can nobleman, uniformly reposes the skeleton of a single person 
with his arms and ornaments. 

Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities, mentions that the Hindoo 
temples are surrounded by walls, and are uniformly situated on 
waier courses, or have large tanks outside the walls. In this res- 
pect the temples of the Hindoos, the Mexicans, and our western 
Indians all agree, except that with us the vicinity of a spring was 
chosen, instead of forminga tank,ablution by water being deemed . 
by all parties absolutely necessary before worship and sacrifices 
We also find that the most extensive circumyallations are situ- | 
ated on the banks of our larger rivers, thus confirming that an- 
cient Hindoo superstition which consecrated streams and occa- 
sioned the large water courses to be considered as peculiarly 
sacred. The Ohio and its tributary rivers seem to have been 
formerly as much revered as the Nile or the Ganges. 

The aborigines of this country had several modes of burial, 
all of which, in a great measure, comport with those of Hindos- 
tan and Mexico. This is the more remarkable, as, owimg to 
the different Hindoo casts, that nation is singular and differs 
from others by having no uniform custom, for what has always 
Been esteemed a most sacred, and generally an uniform, reli- 
gious rite. Influenced by that superstition, which fancied the 
rivers to be peculiarly holy, and which in all probability arose 
from the same mythological fable that is mentioned in the Ve- 
das, our aborigines deposited the greatest part of their dead on 
the borders of large water courses. I am acquainted with four 
"places of this description, and have heard of numerous similar 
cemeteries in various other parts of the country. The town of 
Augusta, fifteen miles below Maysville, on the Ohio, is built on 
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one of these burial places. It extends about two miles in length 
and covers the whole of the bottom land from an half toa mite 
wide. On the Wabash river, near its junction with the Ohio, 
is a still larger cemetery. It extends four or five miles along 
the high banks, and is of very considerable breadth. Near the 
junction of Green River with the Ohio, at Henderson, is a 
very extensive burial ground not inferior in size to that of 
Augusta. A large island in the Ohio below Green River 
is likewise completely filled with graves The bodies in all 
these places appear to lay as close together as those in the grave- 
yards of large cities. The skeletons are at present found from 
two to five feet under the surface, some parts of the ground 
having probably washed away and filled up elsewhere. Domes. 
tic utensils and personal ornaments are also dug up with the 
bones. The description of some of these relics will occur in 
the course of my future letters. It evidently appears from the 
‘wast number of skeletons discovered in ‘these cemeteries, that 
most of the original inhabitants of the western country were bu- 
ried in this manner, and that the dead must have been brought 
from a great distance to those sacred places of interment. This 
mode of burial accords with the practice of the Mexicans as it 
regards a great proportion of their community. It also agrees 
with the customs of the lower and most numerous class of Hin- 
doos, except perhaps on the borders of the Ganges, where at 
present exists what may perhaps be considered a modern in- 
novation. The inhabitants on the immediate banks of that river 
are in the habit of throwing numbers of their dying and dead 
into the stream. It may here be proper to mention that our 
present race of Indians bury their dead generally on some high 
round without reference to water courses. The excavation is 
nota foot deep, the vegetable soil being thrown over, so as just 
to cover the body, and in order to preserve the corpse from wild 
animals they line the sides of the grave with upright flat’stones, 
which are covered on the top with larger stones of the same des- 
cription. There is no vestige, of stones being used in the large 
ecmeteries which I have described. 

I shall now proceed to give an account of such of the tumuli 
as Tam acquainted with, first premising my want af knowledge 
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respecting those high ones, which are found at certain places 
in numerous clusters, and which appear not to have had any cir 
cumvallations near them. They may have been the sepulchrak 
monuments o: those who died in battle, and contain the ashes of 
many an American Ajax and Achilles, who achieved exploits 
equally heroic in ages not less barbarous. Sometimes two or 
three mounds, but generally a single one, from six to twenty 
feet high, are seenin various parts of the country, situated on 
some hill or eminence. In these tumuli, at about one third of 
their heighth from the level ground a regular layer of charcoal 
and ashes is found intermixed with burnt human bones. From 
the even horizontal position of this layer and marks of the low- 
er stratum of earth being burnt, it appears that the base of the 
tumulus has been first thrown up, on which was placed the dry 
wood and bodies of the deceased, and when burnt they com- 
pleted the tumulus. The other description of mounds are found 
within or near our circumvallations. I have already cursorily 
mentioned the single conical eminence near the centre of the 
circumvallatory temples, which uniformly, as far as my investi- 


| gation extends, contains a single skeleton. The body is placed 


even with the surface of the ground together with weapons, or- 
naments, and alsothe Mexican ensignia of nobility, a large plate 
of mica or Muscovy glass instead of mirrors of polished obsi- 
cian which the nations of Anahuac afterwards learned to make. 
The remains of swords and other instruments of iron and cop- 
per, as also sea shells cut into the form of bowls for drinking 
vessels, are sometimes found deposited with the corpse. It 
cught to be remarked that these shells are of the large Bucci- 
num Cypria and Bulla Species, such as are found in the Pacific 
Ocean. The mounds within the circumvallations are generally 


| from twenty to fifty feet high. 


The last description of tumuli which I have to mention con- 
sists of those without the circumvallations, especially the larger 
kind which lay close adjoining the walls, as I am not acquinted 
with the contents of the mounds more distantly situated. These 


-tUmuli are generally from thirty to one hundred feet high, and 


often have elevated causeways leading from the walls of the 
“rcumvallation to their bases, Numerous skeletons of cach 
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sex and ofevery age are deposited within in regular circular rows 
with layers of earth between; the skulls being placed towards J! 
4 the centre of the tumulus. fo 
if A After repeated enquiries, I have not discovered that any or- « 
it ae naments or untensils have been found with these human re- 9" 
iy mains. I must notomit the circumstance that there arenotumuli Jt 
Hf ty i ’ near the circumvallation mentioned in my first letter as situat- J ™ 
ee ed a few miles from Nashville. Instead thereof they buried JR! 
i i ! ! their victims within the inclosure. The whole area is found to 
rae be full of skeletons mingled with pieces of broken pottery, but R™ 
Bit. no personal ornaments are discovered. From the description of [J P! 
nit dl parts of this pottery Iam induced to believe it was not intenced 
{ i for domestic purposes. Some have been described tomeas [B® 
bi " | resembling parts of lamps, and others as shallow flatdishes—— [%S¢ 
th Hy, a Vessels of these descriptions were anciently used in sacrifice. #R‘W 
fd 2 It is weil known that the superior casts of Hindoos, especial- J & 
ae ti ly the Bramin or Priest Tribe, uniformly burn their dead, puri- 9R**! 
Mate fication by fire being considered superior to that of water. The fe 
ete Kshatriyaor Rajah cast also at this time invariably followed the JB *"' 
2 we game custom, but whether with the latter it extended backto 9% &! 
ait ) that more ancient era when vast numbers of human victims JP! 
ie were sacrificed on the death of their princes, in order to propi- §° 
Aes tiate the gods in favor of the deceased, may be questioned. - 
4 i; The Soros or Sarcophagus in the great pyramid of Egyptis j**! 
Bae internally of the usual length of a man, which would indicate JS! 
1 4 hl that in those remote periods the bodies of their kings were pre- ile 
is i served entire. The corpse of Alexander the Great wasem- [§°@ 
i it | balmed by the Egyptian priests according to their most ancient J 
Bee. vites as a warrior deity, the son of Jupiter Ammon. I scarcely [J 
‘ic need mention the now universally acknowlecged truth that the J *5' 
ti a, religion of the Hindoos and that of the Egyptians were alike. as 
ie ¥ That class of our temulitherefore which contains charcoal and 9°! 
AES burnt bones agrees with the ancient Hindoo custom amongthe §“"° 
4g ie Bramin cast of burning their dead, whilst the tumuli, which con- 9°? 
i tain each a separate corpse, and which are within the area of I 
i our open temples, coincide precisely with the practice of the val 
ce Mexicans, of the ancient Egyptians, and I may also say of the “ 
ae Hindoos. The pyramids of Egypt, like'those of Mexico and $ 
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India, are acknowledged to have been used as temples. If there- 
fore the pyramids of the former nation were also the tombs of 
their monarchs it is reasonable to suppose that at an early pe- 
riod the same custom prevailed amung the latter. The doc- 
trines of Budh and his system of metempsychosis produced 
many alterations in the more ancient customs and worship of 
Hindostan. 

Allthe historians of Mexico relate that they sacrificed im- 
mense numbers human victims at the dedication of their tem- 
ples, coronation of their kings and in deprecation of the anger 
of their gods. The death of their monarchs and chief nobility 
also occasioned the same bloody rites to be performed. Clavi- 
gero (book 6,) mentions that at the funerals of their kings about 
two hundred domestics were sacrificed besides numerous oth- 
ers on the twenticth, fortieth, sixtieth, and eightieth days. The 
same euthor however says it is not known that the Tolticas of- 
fered human sacrifices prior to their emigration. This may be 
true as their historic registers furnish nothing more of their . 
early history than chronological lists of their kings and of the 
places where they sojourned any length of time on their route 
to Mexico, No menidonis made of the war of extermination 
carried on with the Leni Lenape nation. It does not appear 
rational to suppose that any thing but the most ancient super- 
stition and prejudice could induce any nation to use the diabo- 
iical sacrifice of human lives. It never could have been adopt- 
ed by a nation with whom it was before unknown, and who like 


| he Mexicans were in other respects civilized. But we know 


that this horrid worship existed in the immediate post-diluvian 
ages among those nations which descended from Ham and Ja- 
phet. The Druids, the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and the Per- 
sians have all left memorials of this their early infamy; and we 
are constrained to add thereto the Aboriginies of Western Amer- 
ica. 

I have described the tumuil within and adjoining our circum- 
vallations or open temples. It is therefore scarcely necessary 
for me to remark their perfect agreement in design with those 
of Mexico, and the moral certainty that the same horyid wor- 
ship was performed in both countries. Our Abgqrigines, like 
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the Mexicans, buried their chiefs within the area of their tem. 
ples, and the inner tumulus was used for the same purpose as 
the pyramid, they being both sepulchres and places of sacrifice, 
whilst the outer tumuli were general graves for the unfortunate 
victims. 

The skeletons in these outer mounds being of both sexes, and 
of every age, evince that they could not have been killed in 
battle, whilst the regularity of the interment shows that the 
bodies in each layer were buried about the same time; for as 
the skeletons are contiguous it is not reasonable to suppose that 
each individual corpse would be covered over and the earth 
again removed for the next interment. The circumstance of 
not finding personal ornaments or domesti* utensils in these tu- 
muli also confirms my opinion, as it shows that the persons thus 
buried were deprived of the usual rights which appertained to 
their dead. In all other instances they certainly considered it 
a duty to bury part of the personal property with the deceased, 
as relics of this kind are invariably found, both in the large ce- 
metaries and in the other descriptions of tumuli. No sonsider- 
ation but what proceeded from religious ideas could have in- 
duced persons to labor for the erection of high mounds over 
the bodies of other persons, who at the same time had been de- 
prived of this most ancient and common privilege of the dead. 

As my object in these two last letters has been to point out 
the affinity and consequently the descent from the ancient Hin- 
doos of the nations of Anahuac and the Aborigines of this 
western country, I shall make a short recapitulation of the 
points of resemblance with respect to religion, which I have 
hitherto noticed, without reference to those that Baron Hum: 
boldt, Sir William Jones, and others have instanced. They 
form a separate and powerful body of evidence in favor of my 
hypotkesis. 

The fact that the Mexican nations emigrated from this 
country has I think been sufficiently proved, both from recerd- 
ed and traaitional histery, as also by the more modern testimo- 
ny of De Sota and other Spaniards. We must therefore con- 
sider the original inhabitants of this western part of North A- 

merica as their immediate ancestors, and that they were of the 
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same family as the other civilized nations of the mid continent. 
of America. Our antiquities consequently serve to elucidate 


the ancient history of those people, and the points of resem- 
blance between the Mexicans and Hindoos receive additional 
confirmation from discoveries in this country. Our Aborigi- 


nes, like the earliest people of Asia, erected open temples of. 


worship, chiefly circular or oval, in representation of the sun or 
of the mundane egg. In further conformity with the Asiatic 
ideas the sites of these circumvallations were always chosen up- 
on the banks of water courses or adjoining fountains, whilst, 
from the situation of the largest and best finished of these con- 
structions, we discover a peculiar and similar superstition pre- 
vailing as respects the sacred character of great rivers. This 
is also confirmed by the choice made for their cemeteries. Some 
of the tumuli in this country show that like the Hindoos, the 
bodies of one class or cast of people were burnt, whilst other 
tumuli display the same principle, that caused the erection of 
Asiatic and Egyptian pyramids which were places of sepulchre 
for their mouarchs and at the same time temples dedicated to 


their gods. We also discover that when human victims were 


sacrificed, it was not deemed necessary to burn the body, this 
being probably esteemed the most complete expiation which 
could be made. C. 


The writer of Letrers on InDIAN ANTIQUITIES considers it 
aduty he owes C ArwarTer Esq. and the public to mention 
that through negligence in trusting to memory, he made a mis- 
statement in the postcript to his letter of reply in the last num- 
ber of the Western Review. Baron Humboldt is decidedly of 
opinion that the Mexicans emigrated from Asia, and among 
other proofs of the fact he mentions that they have the sign of 
the Monkey in their zodiac, though that animal does not exist 
in the northern parts of Mexico, or in the country from which 
they removed to Anahuac.* Itwas the word northern which 


- escaped my recollection. Taking his general idea and know- 





* See Vues des Cordilleres et monumens des peuples indigenes de I’ 
Amerique, vol. 2d, page 24. 
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ing that the climate of the high table lands of Mexico was only 
moderately warm, I too hastily concluded that there were no 
monkies or apes in the dominions of Montezuma. It appears 
from another part of Humboldt’s work which 1 had not then 
read, as also from Clavigero, that several species of monkies do 
exist in that kingdom. 


re --— 


BOTANY. 


Descriptions of two new Shrubs from Kentucky, Sc. by C.S. 
Ra¥FinEsQuE, Professor of Botany, &c. in Transylvania Uni- 
versity. 


Among several plants observed during last spring and sum- 
mer, which appear to have been unnoticed by botanical writers, 
T select the following shrubs, which were collected in Ken- 
tucky, as the most interesting. 


1. BETULA RUPESTRIS. Rock Birch. 


Essential specific definition. Shrubby, lower branches ru- 
gose and glandular, upper branches pubescent and angular: 
leaves obovate, elliptical, petiols and nerves pubescent, shortly 
acuminate, uncqually toothed, base entire: strobile ovate-ob- 
long, scales slightly quadrilobe, seeds lenticular, with a narrow 
margin. 

Descrifition. ‘This shrub rises from three to four feet, with 
crooked branches of a reddish brown colour, nearly smooth,with 
longitudinal wrinkles and scattered glandular dots; but their 
tops become angular and covered with a thick adpressed and 
grey fulvous pubescence, which extends to the petiols and 
neryes of the leaves. They are confined to the end of the 
branches, alternate (spiral by four) setting on short petiols {a- 
bout one eighth of the length of the leaf) cylindrical, but 
with two angles above. The disk of the leaf is either obovate 
or nearly eHiptical, the breadth being one half or three fifths of 


the length, which never exceeds 3 inches. The base is acute 
and entire for some distance, the circumference has unequal 
long and obtuse teeth; those from the nerves are larger, the top 
of the leaf ends ina short and toothed acumen. The lower 
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surface is hardly pale, both are often glossy and never wrinkled: 
the nerves are parallel and pubescent on both sides, their pu- 
bescence extends occasionally to a part of the lower surface. 
The staminiferous catkins are terminal, cylindrical, upright, 
two or three together at the end of the branches, where they ap- 
pear in August, although they do not blossom till the next 
spring, while tae seminiferous catkins or strobiles are lateral, 
or at the end of the naked branches of the former year’s growth, 
below the leafy branches. They arc paniculated from three to 
twelve, of an oval shape, rather elongated: the scales are cune- 
ate, thick and broad at the end, where they are divided in four 
faint lobes by three notches, the middle one being deeper. The 
seeds are rounded flat, with narrow flat wings on the sides and 
offer the persistent stigmas at the sumninit. 

Observations. Ihave discovered this shrub in the cliffs and 
on the sandstone rocks of the Kentucky river in Estill County. 
It had ripe seeds in August, while the Cztkins of next year 
were already formed. It must probably blossom very early in 
the spring, like the other Birches and Alders, It has more the 
habit and appearance of an Alder than ofa Birch, and is accord- 
ingly called Alder by the countrymen; but it has this peculi- 
arity in common with the Betula pumila, Betula nana, and Be- 
tula glandulosa, which have notwithstanding the peculiar 
flowers and seeds of the Birches. Ye it must be acknowledg- 
ed that they form the connecting link between those two gene- 
ra, the scales of their strobiles not being perfectly peltated, nor 
the seeds quite winged. This species comes very near to the 
Betula glandulosa of Wildenow, Pursh, &c.; but that species, 
by their account, appears to differ by having smooth branches 
and leaves, these nearly sessile, obovate, and equally serrate, the 
strobiles oblong cylindrical, the scales semi trifid &c. besides 
not rising above two feet and being a native of high mountains. 
The Betula pumila which has hairy branches, rounded leaves, 
quite hairy beneath and the strobiles cylindrical, is more remote 
from it. 

2. CoRNUS OBLIQUA. Obliqual Dogwood. 


Essential specific definition. Shrubby, branches nearly cyl- 
ndrical, semi-rugose, dichotomous: Icaves petiolate, eliipti- 
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cal lanceolate acuminate, base obliqual, yellowish glaucous be- 
neath: cyms erect pedunculate axillar at the last dichotomies 
and much shorter, naked and nearly trichotomous. 

Descrifition. It rises from four to five feet, the branches 
are forked, covered with a reddish brown bark, slightly rugose, 
and sometimes faintly pubescent in the upper branches. Leaves 
epposite decussate from two to three inches long, breadth one 
third of the length, petiols one fifth of the length, cylindrical 
slightly canaliculate above; disk of an oblong shape either nar- 
row elliptical or nearly lanceolate, quite entire, base nearly a- 
cute, more or less obliqual on either side as in the elm-leaves, 
acumen sometimes falcate or nearly obtuse: both surfaces are 
quite smooth, the lower one has a glaucous tinge mixed with 
yellow, the nerves are yellow and large. The flowers are situ. 
ated in cyms on an upright peduncle, rising between the last 
bifurcation of the branches, whence it is terminal, although 
much shorter, as it happens in Afocynum andresemifolium. 
These cyms are small, somewhat irregularly trichotomous; but 
the pedicels of the flowers are scattered irregularly. The ca- 
lyx is quadrifid, the corolla is white; the style is long and persis- 
tent for a long period, the stigma is large capitate truncate. 
The Berries are globular smooth and bluish white, of the size 
of a pea. 

Observations. In the Flora of North America by Pursh, 
there is not a single species of this genus, with narrow leaves: 
yet Tam now acquainted with at least two other distinct spe- 
cles, possessing such leaves. 1. The Cornus albida of Erhart, 
blended by Pursh with the Cornus paniculata, although it is 
distinct: I have seen it in the State of New-York. It differs 
from the present species by being a larger shrub, the leaves 
whereof are not obliqual, and the cyms are quite terminal at the 
end of each branch, kc. 2. The Cornus polygama of the flo- 
ra of Louisiana, which has sessile leaves, not obliqual at the 
base and white beneath, the fruit black &c. Wherefore the 
present species is quite peculiar. It grows together with the 
Betula rupfiestris in the valley of the Kentucky river, either on 
the rocks or the banks. It must blossom in July since I found 
it in August with some faded flowers and a few ripe berries. Its 
vulgar names are Rock-dogwood or White-berry. 
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ADAM POE’S CONTEST WITH TWO INDIANS. 


ABOUT the year 1782, six or seven Wyandot Indians cros- 
sed over to the south side of the Ohio River, fifty miles below 
Pittsburgh, and in their hostile excursions among our early 
settlers killed an old man, whom they found alone in one of the 
houses which they plundered. The news soon spread among 
the white people, seven or eight of whom seized their rifles and 
pursued the marauders. In this party were two brothers name 
ed Adam and Andrew Poe, strong ad active men, and much 
respected in the settlement. The Indians had frequently been 
over before, had sometimes penetrated twenty miles into the 
country, and had always succeeded in re-crossing the river 
without being overtaken by our people. The Poes and their 
companions were therefore particularly anxious not to let them 
escape on this occasion. They pursued them all night, and in 
the morning found themselves, as they excepted, upon the right 
track. The Indians could now be easily followed by the traces 
left uponthe dew. The print of one very large foot was seen, 
and it was thus known that a famous Indian of uncommon size 
and strength must be of the party. The track led to the river. 
Our people followed it directly, Adam Poe expected, who 
feared that they might be taken by surprise, and broke off 
from the rest to go along on the edge of the bank, under 
the cover of trees and bushes, and to fall upon the savages sud- 
denly that he might get them between his own fire and that of 
his companions. At the point, where he suspected they were, 
he saw the rafts, which they were accustomed to push before 
them when they swam the river, and on which they placed their 
blankets, tomahawks, and guns. The Indians themselves he 
could not see, and was obliged to go partly down the bank to get 
ashot atthem. As he descended, with his rifle cocked, he 
discovered two, the celebrated large Indian and a smaller one, 
separated from the others, holding their rifles also cocked in 
their hands. He took aim at the large one but his rifle 
snapped without giving the intended fire. The Indians 
turned instantly at the sound. Poe was too near them 
to retreat, and had not time to cock and take aim agaip. 
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Suddenly he leaped down upon them, and caught the large In- 
dian by the clothes on his breast, and the small one by throwing 
an arm round his neck. They all fell together, but Poe was up- 
permost. While he was struggling to keep down the large 
Indian, the small one, at a word spoken by his tellow savage, 
slipped his neck out of Poe’s embrace, and ran to the raft for a 
tomahawk. The large Indian at this moment threw his arms 
about Poe’s body and held him fast that the other might come 
up and killhim. Poe watched the approach and the descend- 
ing arm of the small Indian so well that at the instant of the 
intended stroke he raised his foot, and by a vigorous and skil- 
ful blow knocked the tomahawk from the assailant’s hand. At 
this the large Indian cried out with an exclamation of contempt 
for the small one. The latter however caught his tomahawk 
again, and approached more cautiously, waving his arm up and 
down with mock blows to deceive Poe as to the stroke which 
was intended to be real and fatal. Poe however was so vigilant 
and active that he averted the tomahawk from his head, and 
received it upon his wrist, with a considerable wound, deep 
enough to cripple, but not entirely to cesivoy the use of his 
hand. In this crisis of peril, he made a violent effort, and broke 
loose from the large Indian. He snatched a riflle and shot the 
small one through the breast as he rea up a third time with nis 
lifted tomahawk. The large Indian wis now on his fect, and, 
grasping Poe by the shoulder and the leg, hurled him itt the 
air heels over head upon the shore. Poe instantly rose, anda 
new and more desperate struggle ensued. The bank was slip< 
pery, and they fell into the water, where each strove to drow:. 
the other. Their efforts were long and doubtful, each alter- 
nately under and half strangled, till Poe fortunately grasped, 
with his unwounded hand, the tuft of hair upon the scalp of the 
Indian, and forced his head into the water. This appeared to 
be decisive of his fate, for soon he manifested all the symptoms 
of a drowning man bewildered in the moment of death. Poe re- 
laxed his hold, and discovered too late the stratagem. The in- 
dian was instantly upon his feet again, and engaged anew in the 
fierce contest for iife and victory. They were natura'ly carried 
further into the stream, and the current, becoming stronger, 
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bore them beyond their depth. They were now compelled to 
loosen their hold upon each other, and to swim for mutual safe- 
ty. Both sought the shore to seizea gun, but the Indian was 
the best swimmer and gained it first. Poe then turned imme- 
diately back into the water to avoid a greater danger, meaning 
to dive if possible to escape thefire. Fortunately for him, the 
Indian caught up the rifle which had been discharged into the 
breast of his smaller companion. At this critical juncture An- 
drew the brother returned in haste, having left the party who 
had been in pursuit of the other Indians, ani\ who had killed 
all but one of them, at the expense of three of their own lives. 
He had heard that Adam was in great peril, and alone in the 
fight with two against him. One of our people, following not 
far in the rear of Andrew, mistook Adam in the water with his 

loody hand for a wounded Indian, and fired a bullet into his 
shoulder. Adam cried out to his brother to kill the big Indian 
on the shore, but Andrew’s gun had been discharged and was 
not again loaded. The contest was now between the savage 
and Andrew. Each labored to load his rifle first. The In- 
dian, after putting in his powder, and hurrying his motions to 
force down the ball, drew out his ramrod with such violence as 
to throw it some yards into the water. While he ran to pick it 
up, Andrew gained an advantage, and shot the Indian just as 
he was raising his gun to his eye for a deadly aim. Andrew 
then jumped into the river to assist his wounded brother to the 
shore; but Adam, thinking more of carrying the big Indian 
home as a trophy than of his own wounds, urged Andrew to go 
back and prevent the struggling savage from rolling himself 
into the current, and escaping. Andrew however was too soli- 
citous for the fate of Adam to allow him to obey, and the Indian 
jealous ofhis honor as a warrior even in death, and knowing 
well the intention of his white conquerors, succeeded in retain- 


_ing life and action long enough to reach the current, by which 


his dead body was carried down beyond the chance of pursuit. 
This native was the most distinguished among five celebrated 


' brothers belonging to the royal family of the tribe of Wyandots. 


Notwithstanding he was engaged in this predatory expedition, 


he was acknowledged by all to be peculiarly magnanimous for 
30 
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an Indian, and had contributed, more than any other individual, 
to preserve and extend the practice, which was known to pre- 
vail in his tribe, that of not taking the lives of prisoners, and of 
not suffering them to be treated ill. This practice was an hon. 
orable distinction for the Wyandots, as was well understood by 
the white people who were traders with the Indians, and by 
those of our early settlers and brethren who had been made pris- 
oners in war. It was a common remark among them, “if we 
become the prisoners of the Wyandots we shall be fortunate.” 
The death of this large Indian and of his four brothers, who 
were all in the party, was more deeply lamented by the tribe, as 
was afterwards learned, than all the other losses sustained during 
the hostilities carried on between them and us. There was. 
universal, solemn, and distressing mourning. 

Adam Poe recovered from his wounds, and gave this account 
in person to James Morrison, Esqr, from whom we have re- 
ceived it, and by whom we are assured that it is correct. The 
courage and enterprise, the suffering and fortitude, the decision 
and perseverance, of the early settlers of this western country, 
by whose labors we are now so peacelul and happy, ought not 
to be forgotten, but may well be related from time to time to 
excite in us the spirit of similar virtues, and to teach us how to 
consider the slight privations which we are, or may be called to 
meet. Gratitude is more appropriate to our condition thay 
discontent. U. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO SPECIES OF FOXES 


FROM THE WESTERN STATES; BY C. S. Rarinrsacr, 


THERE are in the United States, many species and varie 
ties of Wolves and Foxes. Their natural history has not yet 
been properly investigated, and the species are very far from 
being accurately ascertained. Itis not my intention at present 
to endeavour to elucidate this dificult subject nor to investigate 
the synonymy of all those animals. I mean merely to offer ac- 
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curate descriptions of two rare species of Foxes which have fal- 
len under my personal notice, and although I shall venture to 
give them peculiar technical names, I do not mean to imply that 
they are entirely new species. They may have been noticed by 
some writer already; but they are not admitted into the general 
enumeration of quadrupeds, and the descriptions of Linneus, 
Gmelin, Buffon, Cuvier, &c. do not agree with any of them. 
Let them be recorded as peculiar species until they may be 
proved to be otherwise, which can only be done when a general 
survey of these animals shall be zealously undertaken and criti- 
cally executed. 
Ist Species. Bracx-rait Fox. Canis melanurus. 

Specific definiton. Grizzled, cheeks, throat, and inside of 
the ears white, feet dark bay, tail black above and at the end. 

This fox is found in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. It is some- 
times called grey fox or grizzly-fox, being hardly distinguished 
from the common grey fox (Canis cinereo-argenteus,) which is 
however very different. This is a smaller animal, its fur is not 
so valuable nor handsome. It is more like the mountain fox 
(Canis alopex) and might happen to be the Canis alopex of the 
United States; but it differs from that of Europe, which is of a 
red colour, with black feet. ‘The common grey fox of the Unit- 
ed States is different by having the tip of the ears and a spot 
near them black, the whole color glossy and of a silver grizzly 
color, the belly redish and the feet black inside. 

The black-tail Fox is of mixed grizzled color on the back, 
formed by a mixture of grey and fallow, the top of the head is 
entirely fallow and the breast and belly of a pale unntixed fallow. 
It is remarkable by having a patch of white on each cheek, and 
a larger similar patch under the throat. The muzzle is black, 
the ears fallow outside and white inside; the legs entirely fallow, 
and the tail straight, short, and bushy, wich a broad black longi , 
tudinal band above, and entirely tipped by the same color. 

This little fox has rather a pretty appearance and a very live ‘ 
ly disposition, I have seen one which was kept in chains and 


..was not completely tamed, although he had been taken very 


young. He would eat any thing like a dog, and did not sleep 
much 
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ond Species. Wurre-rait ‘ox. Canis leucurus. 

Essential specific definition. Fallow, back red, breast’ and 
tail white. 

A fine species, rather large, called sometimes red fox. It 
might be a variety or breed of the common red fox (Canis vul- 
pes) or rather a distinct species next to it, and peculiar to North 
America, since it differs by having the tail entirely white, and 
the breast of the same color, besides the back being of a bright 
red or fallow bay color. I describe it from a fur which I have 
seen in Indiana. JT suspect that it is found in many parts of 
the United States, and that it is the red fox of many travellers, 
It is certainly the beautiful red fox noticed by Pike and found 
in the upper parts of the Mississippi river. It may also be the 
red fox of Bartram found in Florida, but not described by him; 
although he tells us something about his curious way of barking 
in the night near the houses; and barking again suddenly ata 
great distance, without ever repeating it twice from the same 
place. 

The animal I saw had a fine bushy white tail, the ears were 
pale inside, the belly pale fallow, the feet fallow, without white 
nor black marks. 


8 I 


INDEXES TO BOOKS. 


A few remarks upon this subject may be of use. A book, 
which has any claim to importance, or any hope of immortality, 
ought never to be published without an index. In regard to 
books already considered classical, and qualified to be quoted 
for authority, the omission of the index is without apology. 
Our American printers pretend to give editions of the classicks 
in a cheaper form than they can be obtained from Europe; but 
what are the editions when we get them? They are, for the 
scholar, good for nothing. They are without the index verbo- 
yum, and afford no aid in settling a point of authority in defini- 
tion or prosody. A scholar remembers that a given word in 
Greek or Latin may be found in some classical writer whom he 
has read, but he cannot turn to the page to quote it. An A- 
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merican edition of the work will not help him atall, for the in- 

dex verborum is not printed, and the book is no better than his 

ownmemory. Use is thus sacrificed to cheafness, and the on- 

ly benefit, which is derived from the omission of the index, goes 

into the pockets of the booksellers, or the printers. This is an 

imposition upon the publick, which ought not to be allowed to 

pass without censure. A scholar will immediately understand 

the value ofa classick with an index, and the worthlessness of 
one without it. The European editions have indexes, and the 

references are generally correct. Great pains are taken to ex- 
clude errata. If our American editors, or rather our Ameri- 
can printers, (for we can hardly be said to have any proper ed- 
jitors of classical books,) do not reform in this respect, the soon- 
er they all fail in their plans of profit from the good nature 
and forbearance of the people, or at least, the sooner they all a- 
bandon the practice of publishing their cheap editions of stan- 
dard works, and of thus keeping out of the market the full and 
correct editions furnished us by European scholars, tie better 
it will be for the community, and far better for the interests of 
taste and criticism. As long as we profess to have scholars, let 
us have the means of making them thorough and accurate. It 
is unpardonable in our printers and booksellers to send out 
standard Greek and Latin authors without the indexes, espe- 
cially as these are furnished to their hands. Were it in our 
power to play the tyrant upon this subject, we would soon puta 
stop to such impositions, and force every son of Faustus to be- 
have himself according to the interests of good learning. 

Books are multiplied to an enormous extent. How are we 
to render them manageable for an individual during the com- 
mon period of life? In no other way than by full indexes. Not 
only histories, geographies, statistical works, scientific and ele- 
mentary productions, ought to have indexes, but all books 
should have them which are worth studying. We do not go 
into a large library to read it through, or even to read a single 


yolume from beginning toend in course, but we go into it te 


find authorities, or to carry on our investigations by turning to 
whatis said on particular topics. Our time is liable to be ina 
great measure lost, if we do not find indexes to the books, and 
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we are often compelled to abandon the object of our pursuit, 
because we have no clue to aid us in the labyrinth of editions so 
Cefective. 

Indexes are indeed of little importance to a mere boy, who is 
under the common drilling ofa school; but as soon as he be- 
comes a man, and consults books for authorities, they are, in 
the highest degree, provoking when the indexes are not given 
with the text. Weshall be forced to go to Europe for classical 
works, unless our countrymen make a change in this particue 
lar. 

An edition ofthe English poets ought never to be encouraged, 
like one now in the press in Philadelphia, where no index is 
provided. When an agent of a printer or of a bookseller tra- 
vels about the country to get subscriptions for a new work we 
should be rejoiced to find every man refusing to give his name 
till a full and thorough index should be made, or pledged to 
the public. We have no mode of bringing the rapidly in- 
creasing number of books within the power of any one man, 
who wishes to consult them, and to have their contents under 
his command upon any given subject, but by giving to all, that 
are worth preservation, full and accurate INDEXEs. U. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 


OF THE LATE GENERAL SAMUEL HOPKINS. 


ANOTHER officer of the revolution is no more! Another 
member of that venerable band whose constancy and valor a- 
chieved the triumph of American independence, has gone to 
seek the kindred spirits of the illustrious dead! Time, that 
sanctifies the services of patriots and hallows all their frailties, 
in rapid succession snatches from our view each living exam- 
ple of distinguished worth, and leads us to bewail the loss and 
repeat the commendations of those, to whom our sorrow can 
communicate no pain, to whom our praise can impart no de- 
light! But who does not bend with melancholy sadness over 
the good man’s grave? Who does not cherish with fond enjoy- 
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ment the memory of hisdeeds? Over the recent tomb of their 
Ciark, the sons of the west have dropt the tear of sincere re- 
gret, and they will not follow without emotion the bier of their 
H opxins. 

General Samuel Hopkins was born in the colony of Virginia. 
He was gifted by nature with uncommon strength of mind, 
which was improved by the discipline ofa good education. At 
the commencement of hostilities with the mother country, he 
promptly repaired to the standard of freedom, and, having 
drawn his sword in defence of colonial rights, he sheathed it not 
again, until the fabric of liberty was erected on the foundation 
of acknowledged independence. It is not our design to dwell 
in detail on his revolutionary services. It is believed however 
that few officers of his rank performed more active duty, ren- 
dered more essential services, or enjoyed in a higher degree the 
respect and confidence of the commander in chief. He fought 
in the battles of Princeton, Trenton, Monmouth, Brandywine, 
and Germantown. In the battle of Brandywine he command- 
ed a battalion of light infantry, and received a severe wound, af- 
ter the almost entire loss of those under his command in killed 
and wounded. He was lieutenant colonel of the 10th Virginia 
regiment at the siege of Charleston, and commanded that regi- 
ment, after colonel Parker was killed, during the remainder of 
the war. 

After the termination of hostilities he returned to his native 
state to participate in the dignity of that independence, which 
he had contributed to establish. Mecklenburg was his resi- 
dence, agriculture hisemployment. But, although he had left 
the armies of his country, he had not abandoned her cause. En- 
deared to his fellow-citizens by his revolutionary services and 
his private virtues, they soon placed him on anew theatre, and 
for many years he filled the office of a representative in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature. There he exhibited the force of his charac- 
ter and the versatility of hismind. He acquired the reputation 
of a sound politician, a faithful representative, and an inflexible 
patriot. Hewasa member of the convention which ratified, on 
the part of Virginia, the federal constitution, and concurred 
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svith the immortal Henry in believing that the safety of the 
states required previous amendments. 

In 1797 he or uigrated with a large family to Kentucky, and set- 
tled inthe svuthern section of the state, then but sparsely inhab. 
ited, and subject to all the difficulties and privations of an infant 
community. Long will this state remember, and correctly will 
it appreciate, -his labours while successively a representative 
and senator inher legislature, and a major general in her mili- 
tia. Butour brethren of the south, to whose peculiar interests 
he devoted so large a portion of his time, and on whom he con- 
ferred so many and such important benefits, will do more than 
respect, they will love his memory; for he was indeed the fath- 
er of the Green River section of country. 

The partiality of those who knew him best assigned him, at 
an advanced age, a seat in the national legislature. While a 
member of congress he continued to sustain the high character 
which he had reared on the various services of a long life. It 
was a season of infinite difficulty and perilous responsibility. 
Passing directly from the camp into the hall of legislation, he 
advocated the most rigerous prosecution of the war, and at the 
most gloomy period of the conflict, with a generous confidence 
in the patriotism and prowess of his countrymen, and a fervor 
that rekindled all the fire of youth, he predicted te their arms 
the final triumph and the glory that he lived to enjoy. 

For several years past he has filled no office, either civil or 
military. Blest with a vigorous constitution and uninterrupted 
good health, he was exempt from the usual premonitions of de- 
cay,and at the age of sixty seven had lost butlittle of the strength 
of his frame, nothing of the activity of his mind, and the hilarity 
of his disposition. In the besom of his family, in the midst of 
a circle of numerous connections and friends, free from the 
toils of office, blest with affluence, and in the exercise and parti- 
cipation of every social virtue, the hand of death came suddenly 
upon him, and precipitately hurried him to the grave. He di- 
ed, as he had lived, with an unshaken faith in the christian rev- 
clation; and we have reason to believe, that in his last moments 
of firm and collected resignation he realized the precious con- 


solations of pardoning mercy and redeeming grace, 
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He was a man of a bold and original cast of mind. .§ He 
thought deeply and expressed himself forcibly on most subjects 
that engaged his attention. His colloquial powers were extraor- 
dinary, and his whole disposition was eminently social. The sal- 
lies of his wit were often brilliant, sometimes severe, but never 
ill-natured; his heart was warm, generous, and confding; his 
appearance and manners were characterized by the utmost re- 
publican simplicity; and his habitual deportment was frank, 
conciliatory, and benevolent. In him were happily blended 
the prepossessing candour and honest bluntness of the soldier, 
with the more polished and captivating address of the man of the 
world It was impossible to see him and not to be convinced that 
he wasno ordinary man. It was impossible to know him, and 
not to feel that he extorted a sentiment stronger than respect. 


—< 


An extract from the Journal of a gentleman, containing an ac- 
count of a ride from Salisbury in Connecticut to the range of 
mountains west of Catskill, in the State of New-York, 


. 
Monpay, OcrosBer 17th, 1814. 


We were so much gratified with the ride, which we took on 
Saturday to Brace-mountain, one of the most lofty ofthe To- 
connocK-HILts, that we have determined to set out this morn- 
ing to visit that part of the ALLEGANy-Cuary, which lies west 
of Catskill, where we shall find, as we are told, a waterfall of 
uncommon height, and scenery of peculiar grandeur. Three 
days are necessary to make this excursion, and we must return 
to this place before we can proceed upon our main journey; 
but we expect that we shall be repaid for our time and trouble 
by the pleasure which we shall receive, and by the novelty of 
the emotions which we shall experience. 

Our party is not as large as it was in our Toconnock expe- 
dition. Instead of twelve on horseback, we are now but four, 
and have taken wheels. Mrs M, Miss C, and Mr O, are my 


. companions. Mr O has been, in all respects, liberally educa- 


ted. He isa man of genius and taste, of wit and sentiment, of 
vivacity and elegance, of manners and refinement. The ladies 
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are animated, well informed, endowed with sufficient curiosity 
and enthusiasm, and free from troublesome feminine fears ahd 
fastidiousness. 

It isa mild, clear, and delightful morning. We are leaving 
Connecticut, the character of whose society is more peculiar 
and local than that of any other part of the Union, and are enter- 
ing New-York, which is as remarkable for her great projects 
and institutions as her little sister is for her economy, her snug 
policy, her exactness in details, and her minuteness in religion 
and morals. Our road, as far as the Hudson river, lies chiefly 
in Columbia county, which, “though restricted to a compara- 
tively small area, is (according to Spafford) one of the most op- 
ulent counties in the State, and may confidently be pronounced 
one of the best farming districts.” It has an agreeable variety 
of hills and vallies, and gratifies the traveller with numerous de- 
lightful prospects. At Ancram in Gallatin, we visited a lead 
mine, which has been discovered and opened within the year, 
and which yields eighty per cent. We took with us some beau- 
tiful specimens, which we intend to add to the cabinet of ¢ 
friend. ¢ 

As we draw near to the river, our view of the Allegany moun- 
tains becomes more distinct and interesting. The blue, which 
was uniform and soft in the distance, is changed into a brown, 
while trees, ledges of rocks, cleared fields, and houses at the 
foot, begin to appear with their own individual features. If 
the charm of the coloring is diminished, the interest of the ob- 
jects is every moment heightened. 

One of the large and elegant steam boats of Futron is pas- 
sing down from Albany to New-York, an exhibition of the per- 
fect triumph of science, without the aid of accident, when ap- 
plied to the useful arts for the multiplication of human comfort. 
Let writers show, if they please, that the power of steam was 
known before, a point which none will deny; yet, has Fulton 
no credit for this improved mode of travelling and transporta- 
tion? The discovery of principles and powers is not as impor- 
tant as the successful and general application of them to the 
business of life. The more clear it can be made, that steam 
engines had been constructed, and tried, and abandoned, be- 
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fore the labors of Fulton, the greater is the praise due to him 
from our country for the splendid success with which his most 
valuable experiments have been crowned. 

At three o’clock we entered CaTskILL, a town that derives 
its name from the stream on which it stands. The proper 
Dutch orthography is Katskill, which means, in English, Ca¢e-- 
river. Another stream, emptying into this, is called Katere- 
kill, which is He-cats-river. The high lands west of the town 
are the Katsbergs, or, as they are ordinarily termed, the Catskill 
mountains. They are a part of the Afallachian Chain, run- 
ning from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Georgia, and being, 
according to Volney, from ninety to a hundred and fifty miles 
broad. Afallachian is said to be an epithet from Afpallachi, a 
savage tribe, and dlleganian is translated endless. The Cate- 
berga, as well as the low lands in the vicinity, were so remark- 
able for the wild-cats or panthers, which frequented them, that 
their appellation was founded upon this circumstance. Tradi- 
tion affirms, that the Indians also gave them a name with the 
same signification. Europeans know this long chain of hills 
only under the name of Afallachian or Alleganian Mountains. 
The local names, so familiar to ourselves, are not recognized a- 
broad. One branch of this chain crosses the Hudson at the 
Highlands, and extends to the Green Mountains in Vermont. 
Another branch runs northwest, crosses the Mohawk at the Lit- 
tle Falls, and includes in its course the Thousand-Islands in 
the St. Lawrence. A third branch, or spur, goes off toward 
Albany, named by the Dutch Helderberg or more properly 
Helleberg, which is Clear-Mountain. Spafford states that the 
stone of this spur is ca/careous with some particles of sand, 
while that of the Catsbergs is sand variously mixed with lime. 

After dinner, we rode seven miles to a public house kept by 
Colonel Lawrence at the foot of the mountain, on which, at the 
distance of seven miles more, is the waterfall, the principal ob- 
ject of our visit. Here we rested for the night in order to e 
prepared for the mountain on the morrow. At this place, I 


"cannot resist my inclination to take notice of the folly and im- 


pudence of many English tourists in the remarks which they 
haye made upon the titles held by many of our tavern keepers. 
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It is certain, that not only captains, majors, and colonels, but 
even generals, are sometimes, or, if foreign travellers choose 
the term, frequently, employed in this mode of life. And what 
is the evil? Where lies the disgrace? Is it any evil that tavern 
keepers should be respectable and well informed men, or that 
they should share in the confidence of their fellow citizens, and 
be placed in office, either civil or military? Is it any disgrace 
for such persons to contribute to the accommodation of society, 
to provide for the wants of those who are travelling, and who 
are generally considered as belonging to the intelligent and dis. 
tinguished part of the community? If inn-keepers are low peo- 
ple in other countries, they are not so in this, and I hope that 
they never may be. Itisa compliment to our state of society, 
that this class of our citizens embraces so much information, 


wealth, and real respectability. The masters of our houses off} 


entertainment are commonly men of more worth, and of a high- 
er standing among their countrymen, than the writers of those 


journals, in which they have been libelled, or ridiculed. We 


are in danger of but little comparative depravity so. long as this 
trait in the character of our condition shall be preserved, and 
the families in our taverns be ranked with the moral, the repu- 
table, the intelligent, and the excellent members of society. 
Superficial indeed must be the traveller, and narrow and base 
must be his thoughts and feelings, if he desires to find his host 
ignorant, stupid, and unwilling to answer to his inquiries, rather 
than intelligent, animated, and, when interrogated, communi- 
cative. There is a vast deal of false and ridiculous pride on 
this subject, even among our own countrymen. They often hold 
themselves aloof from all intercourse with the keeper of a pub- 
lic house, and go to sleep in their own rooms, or mope away the 
hours, during which they must stop ona journey, under the 
idea, that this is a mark of gentility and a love of none but good 
society. They forget, that the United States are not like Eu- 
rope in this respect, and that the ridicule, thrown upon com- 
municative inn-keepers in English comedy, has no application 
to us. Our inh-keepers have a much better opportunity than 
he great body of our people to acquire general information, and 
also toimpart it. They are, in common, particularly well in- 
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formed concerning the affairs of their town or county, and can 
gratify, to a great extent, the minds of sensible, judicious, and 
inquiring travellers. ‘The man must be a blockhead, who re- 
fuses to avail himself of this source of intelligence on a journey. 

Colonel Lawrence has lived at this place for several years; 
he is well informed in regard to the objects of inquiry in the 
vicinity; he has been in service at Sackets-Harbor during a part 
of the war; and is able to meet the questions of his inquisitive 
guests. Wolney spent some days at his house, when he visited 
this portion of the country. It was here, that he wrote that part of 


' his View of the United States, which relates to the mountains 


of New-York. 


Turspay, OcTroser 18. 
We learned all that we thought necessary to enable us to find 


_ the scene, which it was our aim to visit, and took the hazard of 
| proceeding without a guide. As the road up the mountain had 


once been a turnpike, our ladies ascended it on wheels, while 
Mr O and myself followed on foot. Had we not been told how- 
ever, that it was a turnpike, we should not have discovered it. 
The stones, which had been left bare by frequent rains, were 
literally rocks, and could not be avoided. The bridges of logs 
were so destitute of earth, and so decayed, that it was not a lit- 
tle perilous to drive overthem. The ledges of stone in the side 
of the mountain are arranged in shelves or steps, this being the 
trapfi-arrangement of the northern mineralogists. The steps 
however are so far from each other, that it would require a gi- 
antofno common size to ascend such a flight of stairs. We 
were often close under these ledges of rock, and sometimes 
saw pieces lying upon each other, in the manner of a basaltic 
column, with three faces upon the side exposed to our view. 
Pheasants were abundant in the woods, and constantly warning 
us, by their whirring flight from the very edge of the road, how 
useful a fowling piece would have been to aid in providing for 
us asupper. The leaves of the forest had received from the 


_frost every variety of color, and now spread over the 


scene the brilliancy, which is said to be peculiar to the autum- 
nal landscape of America. Fine views of the immense valley 
behind us were furnished at every turn in the road, and often 
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invited us to cast our eyes backward upon its boundless range. 
The fog over the Hudson pointed out its long and narrow 
course, while spots of vapour were sprinkled upon the land- 
scape, and directed our attention to innumerable ponds and 
Jakes. The prismatic colors from the rising sun glowed upon 
many points of the mist and the clouds. The early smokes 
from the chimnies of the farm houses and cottages marked the 
activity and industry of the inhabitants, and carried the mind 
along with that agreeable train of associations, which we love 
to callup, when we are contemplating agricultural life, its em- 
ployments, and its virtues. 

The highest point in this road over the mountain has been 
found, by actual measurement, to be 2274 feet above the level 
ofthe Hudson. At this clevation, there are two lakes, between 
which the road passes. They are somewhat less than a mile 
in length, and parts of them are filled with the dried trunks of 
standing trees. Hills of prodigious height hang over them in 
the finest style of rude majesty. 

We had been told to stop at an old log hut, abandoned by its 
inhabitants, from which it would be three quarters of a mile to 
the waterfall. The path was to be pursued by marked trees. 
We found however several huts of this character, and several 
paths with the trees marked. Our directions were not suffh- 
ciently specific; we stopped at the wrong hut, left our horses at 
the wrong place, and lost our way in the woods. After wan- 
dering for a long time without knowing our course, I left the 
ladies sitting upon a rock, under the protection of Mr QO, and 
determined to seek for the cascade alone. By accident I soon 
found myself at the very spot, of which we had been in a fruit- 
less search so long. I immediately conducted the remainder 
of the party to it, and we then discovered, that we had been pur- 
suing a circular and mazy track for four or five miles, within 
less than one of the waterfall. Our mistake cost us a little 
agitation,and a great deal of fatigue. Had we known, what 
we afterwards learned, that panthers still range in these woods, 
and that wolves make them their habitation, we might have 
been, as we had no means of defence, somewhat more excited, 
and somewhat more in danger of hosing our way. 
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When we came to a full view of the Cascade, it was indeed 


" worth the pains which we had taken. The stream, at this sea- 
»son of the year, is indeed small, but the precipice, over which 


jt pours, is double the height of thatof Niagara. It has been 
repeatedly measured, and is found to be THREE HUNDRED anpD 
TEN FEET. This precipice forms a semi-circle, the diameter ' 
of which may be about a hundred yards. Trees of various 
kinds, and some of a very great height, grow upon the edge of 


> it, and make the beholder tremble for their safety. In the mid- 
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dle of the stream is a huge rock of many tons, which seems to 


be ready to be precipitated every moment, but which has with- 
»stood the united efforts of visitors to push it off, for years. Par- 


ties have been proposed to the place for no other purpose than 


" to see the fall, heac the roar, and witness the fracture, of this 
immense mass when it can be moved from its present perilous 


s off scat and elevation. 


This waterfall is properly termed a Cascade, because the 


‘stream isso small. When seen from below, it resembles a 
‘garter, although it is considerably diffused at the bottom, and. 


wasted in spray. In spring, it swells to a torrent, and the cata- 


-ract then has a force and dignity worthy of its amazing height. 


In winter, vast columns of icicles are formed from the top to 
the bottom, upon which the western sun plays with all the col- 


' ours of the rainbow. The day had been warm before we reach- 


ed this place, but here it was so cold, that ice still hung from 
the edge of the rock, while in the sheltered and sunny parts of 


the hill, autumnal flowers were blooming in their own beauty, 


{ and in that derived from the effect of contrast. We plucked a 


number of these, which are still preserved in the herbarium 
of one of the party. : 
This circular precipice consists of four shelves, about equal- 
ly distant from each other. The edges of the two uppermost 
have also an equal projection, but the lower two retreat consid- 
erably, and the lowest of all can be ascended and traversed by 
any one who is adventurous enough to make the attempt. The 


* Water in its fall just grazes the edge of the second shelf, but is 


not interrupted, or turned from its course. The plain, upon 
which it strikes, is a table rock. Over this, the stream runs for 
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about eighty yards, and then falls from another precipice of 
eighty feet. It pursues its way through a deep ravine, west, 
south, and east, and then falls into the Catskill. It consists of 
the outlet of the two lakes, and of a small brook, with which it 
unites. Itrises in the township of Windham, in the county of 
Greene, and is that which we havealready mentioned as Katers 
kill. 

The descent to the table rock, where visitors gain an up- 
ward view of the Cascade, is difficult and dangerous. We are 
obliged to go beyond the foot of the semicircle, and there the 
side of the ravine is steep, covered with fragments of stone ly- 
ing loosely upon each other, which not unfrequently follow the 
adventurer down his course, and are often large enough to 
break his limbs or his neck. The ladies however had courage 
to descend, and, though surrounded by peril, escaped unhurt. 
It was not so easy for them to return. They were compelled 
to take hold of the skirts of our coats, and to be drawn up some 
of the passes by main strength. We left our names rudely en- 
eraved upon the table rock, hoping that we might, at some fu- 
ture period, revisit the place, and recognize this frail memorial 
of our past labor and pleasure. 

From this Cascade, the highest in the United States, and 
which, on that account, is worth a visit and some notice, we 
went to what is termed the Pine Orchard. This is a plain at 
an elevation of about 2500 feet above the waters of the Hudson. 
The eastern side is bounded by a ledge of rock, one of the steps 
already mentioned, eighty feet in perpendicular height. The 
view from this spot is one of the most extensive, varied, and in- 
teresting, inour country. It takes in about a hundred miles of 
the Hudson River,froma pointalittle below Albany to the High- 
lands on the south. The water may be seen throughthe whole 
course, and the vessels counted upon its bosom, Many of the 
richest and most cultivated counties in the state lie in this ex- 
tensive territory between the Catskill mountains on the west, 
and the lofty hills of Toconnock on the east. Highlands in New- 
Jersey may be seen in one direction, and, in another, mountains 
of Massachusetts and Vermont. Towns with their spires, vil- 
lages, farms with their inclosures, ploughed fields fresg with 
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winter grain," winding roads, flocks, herds, and the fires kindled 
at distant intervals in the landscape where farmers were clear- 
ing their fallows, may easily be supposed to furnish a combina- 
tion of objects sufficient to tire the most active imagination: 
Behind us rose the mountain, called by the inhabitants Rounp 
Tor, with an elevation of little less than 4000 feet, and near to 
it, scarcely its inferior, stood Hicu Prax with its head in the 


heavens, a rival Atlas. 
While we were sitting upon this elevated plain, the sun had 


shed its last rays upon the tops of the opposite hills, and was 
now sunk into the western main. Wewere seven miles from 
the house where we were to lodge, and had a descent of no 
small difficulty to make over a surface sufficiently ragged and 
steep. We had been long silent, each occupied with his own 
emotions, and none inclined to speak, or to depart. A bell upon 
the leader of a herd on the side of the mountain below us, met 
our ears, and taught us to feel still more powerfully the depth 
of the silence which reigned. We rose to take leave of this 
sublime prospect, and wild region, and for the first time, during 
a lotig interval, heard the sound of ourown voices. It is thus, 
that the great scenes of Nature make us pay a profound, but 
silent homage in the temple erected by her own hands, and con 
secrated by her own divinity. VU. 


a 


LIBRARIES. 


IT may be both interesting and useful to our readers to see 
the number of volumes in some of the celebrated libraries of 
Europe. The effect of this may be an excitement to our coun- 
trymen to assist our public institutions in obtaining the books, 
which they so extensively need. A library is the nurse of the 
scholar. Deprive him of books, and you take him from the 
breast, where alone he can draw the nourishment indispensible 


_to his life and his growth. The study of language is the study 


of the operations of the human mind. To make our definitions 
more accurate and thorough is to make our thoughts them- 


selves more perfect. To have the opportunity and the means 
32 
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to learn from books what others have already thought and dis- 
covered is to save ourselves from much unnecessary labor, from 
considerable useless anxiety, from the slow and painful progress 
which an unassisted mind makes in going over by itself the 
discoveries of preceding geniuses, and from the danger of pub- 
lishing as new what is old and familiar. Men may be philoso- 
phical without much reading. They may be discriminating 
and original without critical learning and academical discipline. 
We may have good and wise citizens without large libraries. 
Our own country is an example of the success, with whicha 
sovernment may be administered, and the affairs of society con- 
ducted, without an accurate acquaintance with philology, and 
without extensive attainments in theoretical science. We are 
distinguished for useful inventions, for eminence in every de- 
partment of genius where books and apparatus are not required, 
for bravery in the field, for success on the ocean, for virtues at 
homie, for enterprise abroad, and for the blessings of liberty and 
independence. Butwe are now sufficiently numerous, rich, 
and powerful to aim at higher degrees of learning and refine- 
ment, to add to our present solid and free character the orna- 
ments of taste, the enjoyments of the belles lettres, the decora- 
tions of the arts, the pleasures of mental cultivation, and the 
varieties of emotion drawn from the productions of the imagin- 
ation, and the inspiration of the Muses. We wish not to follow 
in the corrupt track of any perverted foreign taste. We would 
not endanger our republican institutions and simplicity, by the 
introduction of any principles or habits from abroad, which are 
at war with their proper influence, or their perpetuity. But 
learning, science, the arts, courtesy of manners, refinement of 
sentiment, elegance of taste, colleges and universities, rhetoric 
and philosophy, music and poetry, eloquence and accomplish- 
ments, are not to be denounced as anti-republican, and driven 
from our nation as the vices of aristocracy and monarchy, and 
incompatible with the safety of the inheritance left us by our 
patriots and sages. The name of liberty must be sadly per- 
verted when it is made to cover an attack upon the improve- 
ment of manners and taste, and to oppose the progress of liter- 
ature and philosophy. The hardest substances admit of the 
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highest finish. However polished may be our columu of na- 

tive granite, it is still the solid material of our own soil, and re- 

tains all its original strength. However beautiful may be its 

Corinthian capital, the pillar itself is still firm and eternal upon 
its base of adamant. 

LIBRARIES IN EUROPE. 

The Vatican at Rome, - - - - - 500,000 


Royal at Paris, - - 370,000 
Imperial at Petersburgh, - - 300,000 
Copenhagen, - - 270,000 
Gottingen, *- - - - - 200,000 
Dresden, - - - 150,000 
Bologna, - - - - - - 150,000 
Prague, - - - 130,000 
Brussels, - - - - - - 120,000 
Wolfenbuttel, : - 120,000 
Pantheon at Paris, - - - - 102,000 
Vienna, - . - 100,000 
Hamburg, - - - - 100,000 
Berlin, - - - 100,000 
Arsenal at Paris, - - 81,000 
Advocates at Edinburgh, 70,000 
Turin, - a - - - 69,000 
University at Copenhagen, 60,000 
Hermitage ee - - 60,000 
Dublin, - 50,000 
University b Edinburgh, - - 50,000 
Geneva, - - - 50,000 
Gotha, - - - 50,000 
Ambrosian at Milan, - 50,000 
Coimbra, . - . 40,000 
Upsal, - - : 40,000 
Florence, - - - 35,000 
Dantzic, - - - 30,000 
Lambeth, ois fags TARE te 25,000 
Berne, - - - - 20,000 
Escurial, - - - 20,000 
Lund, - . - - - : 26,060 
Salamanca, - - - - 20,000 
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The Bodleian Library at Oxford is said by English writers, 
to ‘contain probably the most valuable collection of books and 
MSS in Europe,” but we have no work, upon which we can 
lay our hands at this moment, that mentions the number of its 


volumes. 
In the United States, the largest library is that of Harvard 


University, which contains about 30,000 volumes. The Athe- 
nzum in Boston has, including the books of John Quincy Ad- 
ams Esquire,about 18,000. The City Library of Philadelphia, 
including the Loganian, is believed to be little short of 30,000. 
The collections of books in all the other colleges are small, 
none amounting, as is supposed, to 10,000volumes. An article 
has latelybeen published in Blackwood’s Magazine at Edinburg, 
which professes to give an account of the present condition of 
literature in the United States. This statement deserves se- 
vere censure, and has received it already from several pens in 
our country. It is said to be the production of an American 
now abroad, a man of some talent, and one who means not to 
insult his native land. But it is unfortunate in its spirit, and 
unjust in the final impression, which it leaves upon the minds 
of foreigners. It contains however one conjecture, which ap- 
pears to us to be probably correct, respecting the amount of 
distinct works in the learned world, and the Peetion of the whole 
found in the United States. The full number the writer states 
to be 500,000, and of these, not more than . * are found in 
our owncountry. This fact ought to excite th€giends of lite- 
rature in America to make increased exertions to multiply the 
means of knowledge for our public institutions. Private libra- 
ries are much better supplied, in proportion to thelr importance, 
than those are to which our professors and scholars must re- 
sort in our Colleges and Universitics. All professional men, 
who have any ambition to do justice to their own fame, and to 
the subjects which they are required to investigate, feel and ac- 
knowledge the want cf kooks in the United States, and particu- 
larly in this westcrn portion. At the Capital of each State, 
and in each of our Colleges and Universities, there should be 
provided a library, as soon as possible, of at least 10,000 vol- 
umes, as a nucleus, around which, one, two, three, four, and 
five hundred thousand may, in time, be collected. Uv. 
































POETRY. 
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Written by a lady on a leaf of peculiarly white fapfer in @ la- 
— dy’s ALBUM. 


If on a page so pure, so fair, 

One, all unskilled, may dare to write, 
I’! place a brief memorial here, 

And, absent, still your thoughts inyite. 


Thus on your heart as pure, as fair, 
Affection’s pen my name would trace, 
And leave a bright impression there,. 
Which time, nor DISTANCE, can efface. 


H. M. 
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TECUMSEH’S EPITAPH. 


Low in the dust, beneath inclement skies, 

The mortal frame of brave Tecumseh lies: . 
Unnerved the arm, that swelled the tide of war, 
Closed the bright eye, whose lightning few would dare. 
Chill’d is the breast, that glow’d with feeling warm, 
The captive’s refuge, in the battle’s storm. 

Sunk the proud soul, that magic glory shed, 

The Indian’s boast, the bravest white man’s dread. 
Pause stranger, pause, and o’er the brave man’s bier, 
Breathe the warm sigh, and drop the pitying tear; 
For nature’s valiant son has wing’d his flight, 


To realms unknown, to worlds beyond our sight. 
Cc 


Sea cael 


THE DEPARTING DAY. 


Hark! the winds have retired in silence to rest; 
Not a murmur is heard to awaken repose; 

The Sun in serenity sets in the west, 

And with his last beam the mountain top glows. 
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Thus soon shall the lamp of my life dimly burn, 
Forever extinguished shall be the last ray, 

And the marble embrace in a somberous urn, 
The sad: remnant of dust as it moulders away. 


- as eee ras 
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For oh! the gay vision of pleasure has fled 
And with it enchanting and rapturous bliss, 
Which the girl that I priz’d so bewitchingly shed 
In the heavenly joy of her sweet melting kiss. 
Alas! that so soon the bright vision should fly, 
And the joy of my heart like the dew melt away! 
Bright Spirit! thy memory never will die, 
Till lifeless with thine lies my mouldering clay. 
Unfriended and sad, I am fated to rove, 
But ne’er shall the world hear a sigh of regret. 
Departed and gone is the girl that I love, 
And gloomy is all, since I cannot forget. 
Then turn thou forlorn to the wanderer’s home, 
O turn to the cheerless recess of the grave; 
Thy haven of rest is the cold silent tomb, 


Thy sighs shall be drowned by oblivion’s wave. 
B. 
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ENIGMA. 


E’re stars were form’d, or Earth began to move, 
Or Power supreme had fixed the sun above, 
O’er space eternal my abode I made, 

} And the dark regions of old Night surveyed. 

4 Bi, My nature’s gentle, but more dreadful far, 
Than all the dangers, and the woes of war. 
When armies meet, ere they the onset make, 
The firmest mind and stoutest heart I shake. 
The soldier and the sailor dread me more 

Than lightning, storms, or cannon’s loudest roar. 
My presence saddens, but no fear imparts 

To lovers, sages, and to students’ hearts; 

‘For lovers oft, at midnight hour I’ve pair’d,”’ 

a hen joined the sage, and all his labors shared; 
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Thro’ the long night, with students pale I’ve been, 
Their studies heightened, and their vigils seen. 

I calm the breast, and tranquilize the brain, 
Correct their foibles and their pangs restrain. 

From noise, and tumult, to the woods I fly, 

Where genius wooes me with enamour’d eye. 

A union warm I hold with stately pride, 

To worth and virtue I am close allied; 

Still Treason claims me as his nearest friend, 

On me his prospects and his hopes depend. 

The beasts of prey, whose home’s the tangled wood, 
T he murderer too, “deep-stain’d in human blood;”’ 
The lurking thief, who hails the midnight hour, 
And counterfeiters, long have bless’d my pow’r. 

In courts or cities I have seldom been, 

But in deep solitudes I dwell serene, 

On mountains rude or lonely dells profound, 


Where neither man, nor lovely woman’s found. | 
Ss. 


-_——— 


The following Latin Prayer was composed by an Archbishop 
of France, about the 12th century. U. 


ORATIO AD DOMINUM. 


Tu intrare me non sinas 

Infernales Officinas, 

Ubi moeror, ubi metus, 

Ubi foetor, ubi fletus, 

Ubi probra deteguntur, 

Ubi rei confunduntur, 

Ubi tortor semper caedens, 

Ubi vermis semper edens, 

Ubi totum hoc perenne, 

Quia perpes mors GEHENNAE. 
Me receptet Sion illa, 

Sion Davip urbs tranquilla, 

Cujus Faber auctor Lucts, 

Cujus porta sicnum Crucis, 
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Cujus clavis lingua Perri, 
Cujus cives semper laeti, 
Cujus muri lapis vivus, 
Cujus custos REx festivus. 

In hac urbe lux solennis, 
Ver aeternum, pax perennis: 
In hac, odor implens coelos, 
In hac, festum semper melos. 

Non est ibi corruptela, 

Non defectus, non querela; 
Non minuti, non deformes, 
Omnes Curisto sunt conformes. 

Urbs coelestis, urbs beata! 
Semper petram collocata. 
Urbs in portu satis tuto! 

De longinquo te saluto; 
Te saluto, te suspiro, 
Te affecto, te requiro. 

Quantum tui gratulentur! 
Quam festivi conviventur! 
Quis affectus eos stringat, 
Aut quae gemma muros cingat, 
Quis Chalceden, quis Jacintus, 
Norunt illi qui sunt intus. 

In plateis hujus urbis, 
Sociatur piis turbis 
Cum Moise et Elija, 

Pium cantem Alleluja? 
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